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NEW BOOKS 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


CARLETON & CO., 
Oy ; way, New Work. 


3 ay 
% “g Wy g,3 1 
@ oRL S. 
WARD IN LONDON. 


This new book, by the late Artemus Ward, contains, among 
many other laughable chapters, the celebrated Letters to Punch, 
which created so much merriment. It is illustrated with numer- 





1 val, small quarto, richly bound in Morocvo Cloth gilt.. 
ous comic drawings by Howard, and will be found one of the 5 y! gil 


most amusing books of the season. Bound uniformly with 
Ward’s other books, Price $1 50. 


—_ 


NOJOQUE: 

By Hinton Rowan Helper, author of that great sensation book, 
“The Impending Crisis of the South,” of which 140,000 copies 
were sold, 

It is a scorching book, this new one, and will have enemies 
everywhere ; but its facts, citations, and proofs, are of the most 
effective order; the book will be read by everybody North and 
South, and will have as much effect on public opinion now, as 
the author’s first famous book in 1860. 

Price $2, elegantly bound in cloth. 


THE CLERCYMAN’S WIFE,. . 

And other tales and sketches, by Mrs. Anna Cora Ritchie 

[Mowatt], suthor of “Fairy Fingers,” “The Mute Singer,” etc. 
*,* Price $1.75. 


THE CAMERON PRIDE. 


A delightful new novel by Mrs. Marr J. Hotmes, whose books 
are read and re-read with so much pleasure. *,* Also new edi- 
tions of her other books; Hugh Worthington—Tempest and 
Sunshine—’Lena Rivers—Marion Grey—Meadow Brook—English 
Orphans—Cousin Maude—Homestead—Dora Deane—Darkness 
and Daylight. *,* Price $1.50 each. 


BEAUSEINCOURT. 

An intensely interesting and powerful new novel by the author 
of “ The Household of Bouverie,” which made such a sensation 
afew years ago.§ Price $1.75. *,* Also a new edition of Hovss- 
HOLD or Bouvagrig, two volumes in one, price $2.00. 





THE BISHOP'S SON. 

A delightful new novel by Miss Aticz Carr, who having al- 
ready won so high a fame in poetry, will now in the field of 
romance be perhaps even more successful, Price.......... $L.%. 


THE LAST WARNING .CRY. 

An American reprint of the recent sensational English work, 

by Dr. Cumming, author of “The Great Tribulation,” &. A 

volume that the whole religious community are talking about 
and admiring. $1 50. 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY, AND HOW TO HEP IT. | *? 50 


The best and most attractive work on this all-engrossing sub- 
ject that has ever been written; adapted to every class of occupa- 
tion and profession, and a book every one will be delighted to 
ce By Thomas A. Davies. 12mo, cloth bound, 


8T. ELMO. 

A splendid new novel, by Miss Augusta J, Evans, author of 
“ Beulah,” “ Macaria,” etc....Remarkable as this author’s pre- 
vious volumes were, the new one, “ St. Elmo,” must be acknow- 
ledged not only her master-piece, but a master-piece of English 
fiction. Brilliant with genius, magnificent with word-painting, 
powerful in plot, and intense in interest, “St. Elmo” is acknow- 
ledged to be the finest American novel ever published. 


MOSBY AND HIS MEN. 
A record of the adventures of that renowned partisan leader 
John &. Benz, Col. Ly RA — a 1 vol., 
interest. Price $1 75. 
These books are all beautifully cloth—are 
eee se etn poltaas hen en Toots of 


price, by 
@, W, CARLETON & Q0., Publishers, New York. 


_ TOURISTS’ HAND-BOOKIOF “THE HUDSON,” 


FROM. THE WILDERNESS 


write intelligently regarding the Hudson, and every Amer 
tions.”"—New York Daily Times. 









The Hudso 


A ws: 
me 412 
BENSON J. * osaserany Bb 


Illustrated by upwards of Three a 
Engravings on Wood and Steel, from 
Drawings by the Author. 


Turkey Morocco...... 15 00 


OPLNIONS OF THE PRESS: 
“ Very few Americans are so well qualified as is Mr. Lossing, 


will bear testimony to the conscientious accuracy of the ilustra- 


‘ hlish 
~ ep 





have duced a Ley ually worthy of the 
shelves of the library, the drawing-room table of the lady, or the 
valise of the traveller who has determined to make himselt fami 
ec AT in part, or in the whole, with the noblest river of the North.” 


“Mr, Lossing has studied the Hudson from the Wilderness to 
the Sea, and made a book which will be much sought for now and 
hereafter.”—N. Y. Evening Express, 


“The Satetons from the pencil of Mr. Lossingare scattered 
through the ik profusely, and do credit, not wy his artistic 
skill, but to ue judgment In selecting the most important and 
salient subjects.—New York Evening Post 


“Mr. Lossing has a remarkable power of sepetntns scenes 
and scenery, aud earth has nothing grander, if d to show, 
asthe natural wonders and sublime beauties ¢ of the Hudson’s 
course.""—Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 


VIRTUE & YORSTON, 
PUBLISHERS, 


New YORE ... seeeeeseeess12 DEY STREET. 


® Sold by all Booksellers. 
FREE TRADE ILLUSTRATED. 


G. P. PUTNAM & SON, No, 661 Broadway, publish on Thurs- 
day WHAT IS FREE TRADE? An adaptation of Frederick 
Bastiot’s “SOPHISMES ECONOMIQUES.” Designed for the 
American Reader. By Emile Walter, a worker. 12mo., cloth, $1. 
*,* A small volume on a great subject, presenting this nation; 
al question in a clear, forcible,and practical shape, adapted for 
all readers, See Evening Post, July 29. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


L 


E PLURIBUS UNUM; Or, Awmnican NATIONALITY. By L. 
Bradford Prince, Esq. 12mo. $1. 





i. 


BENEDICITE; Or, Taz Works oF THE CREATOR. By Dr. 
Childs—Introduced by Dr. H. G. Weston, post, Svo., cloth, ext, 


IIL. 
Prof. CHADBOURNE’S NATURAL THEOLOGY. 12mo. $2 
Students edn., $1 75. Vv 
TUCKERMAN’S PAPERS ON PARIS. 16mo. $1. 
Vv. 
MAGA STORIES. 16mo. $1 25 and 75c. 
VI. 
MAGA EXCURSION PAPERS 16mo. $1 25and 5c. 
Vil; 
MAGA SOCIAL PAPERS. 16mo. $125 and 5c. 
IN PRESS. 


R. SWEETZER ON HUMAN LIFE AND . 
TIONS. lvol. 12mo, ee 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, lish 
copious American additions by G. P. nee we 


THE WORKS OF THE HON. D. 8. DICKINSON. 2 yols., 8yo., 
for subscribers, 


TUCKERMAN’S HISTORY OF AMERICAN 
ARTIST'S LIFE, "8v0.; By vo», and Ato, = 





NEW FAMILY BIBLE, 


«The text is the authorized version, translated out of the Ori- 


passages are given with the text, saving valua- 
Biblical Students. 


notes and comments are selected from Matthew Henry, 
tt, Clarke, Browne, Wesley, Horne, Kitto, and other cele- 


brated Biblical Critics. 


An introduction and concluding remarks to each Book. 
Forming at once the most valuable—as well as the most 


$10 00! peautifal— 


EDITION OF THE SCRIPTURES 


» 
EVER PUBLISHED FOR THE USE OF FAMILIES: 


Now publishing in 40 parts at 30 cents each. 
And superbly bound in Tuaxsr Morocco at $20, 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


LONDON PRINTING AND PUBLISHING CO. 
2 West Fourth Street, near Broadway, 
* NEW YORK CITY. 
Henry A. Brown, Manager. 
AUGUST NUMBER NOW READY. 








AMERICAN REPRINT 
oF 
LONDON SOCIETY. 
For sale by all Booksellers and News agents. Single numbers, 
price 40 cents. 
Subscription for the year...........sssesssees sth enetinbased $450 


Subscription for six Monmths............ccceccceccceceeenes 22 
RIVERSIDE MAGAZINE and LONDON SOCIETY 

to one address for the year.........ssesccocecceeeseseees $000 

No ndic si crccchbadissencscnssbiacinssnesncens $00 


HURD & HOUGHTON, Publishers, 
459 Broome Street, New York. 
Sample numbers sent by mail, postage paid, for 80 cents. 


MRS. F. W. LANDER, 
(FoRMERLY Miss Jean M. Davenrort) 








well known as the most accomplished artist elegan 
upon the American stage, will sonar ob = aes 


THE FRENCH THEATRE, 
on the 19th inst., in her magnificent impersonation of 
‘ELIZABETH, QUEEN OF ENGLAND, 


Oita and Pittsburghy to be the most impenisued ats teceaifey 

an © Ms! ned an 

anna ion of th the e character - 

EVER WITNESSED IN THIS COUNTRY, 

and English — most ini and pleas 

ao . highly interesting pl 
Shute great artist will be be supported by a carefully selected 
COMPANY OF HER OWN, 

with new and elegant wardrobes and other appointments worth 

of the character. . 
Due announcement will be made of the cast and when the sale 

of reserved seats will commence: 


PUBLISHED THIS WEEK: 


tfal Books by the author of the celebrated book 
eee tarred Life of of Mary Powell.” 


JACQUES BONNEVAL; 
Or, Taz Dars *. i Dra 
1 vol. o, $1. 


yt eg 
1 vol. amo Sivolenes of this $1 50. be 














M. W. DODD, No, 696 Brosdway,, 
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THE ALBION, 








OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


THE BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STHAMSHIPS. 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Calling at Cork Harbour. And between Boston and Liverpool, 








calling at Halifax and Cork Harbour. 
CHINA........-..Jeaves Boston ....... 
RUSSIA. ooo tsses leaves New York..... 
JAVA......+---.-leaves Boston ....... 
SCOTIA..........leaves New York.... 
CUBA. -cveeo.200 -leaves Boston ....... 
PERSIA.......-..leaves New York .... 





FROM NEW YORE TO LIVERPOOL. 
Uhief Cabin Passage. ....$150 00 | Second Cabin Passage. ... .§100 
FROM NEW YORK TO PARIS. 
Chief Cabin Passage, $165, 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage .... .$125 00 | Second Cabin Passage. .....$80 
payable in gold, or its equivalent in United States currency. 
Berths not secured until paid for. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
@ Tho ownens of Besos aay at Ey a my for Specie or 
‘aluables unless ie expressed, are 
igned therefor. 
Freight or Passage, apply to 
Ez. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 


LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUERMERO at 
Sham SS The Inman Line, sailing twice a 
EVERY SATURDAY, “* < 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, 
From Pier 44, North River. 
RATES OF PASSAGE, PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 
BY THES MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 





PAYABLE IN GOLD. PAVABLE IN CURRENCY. 
Frest Canrs ...........$110 00 | Srmmnagz .............$80 00 
Do. to London....115 00 Do. to London....35 00 


Do. me Paris..... .125 00 Do. to Paris.......45 00 
the Wotnestey Steamers, First Cabin, $110; Steer- 


wee, Bak Paya oy forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, a &e., 

4 tS from Liverpool or Queensto 

e Tickets can be bought here by persons sen ~~... their 
For further information, apply at the Company’s offices, 


JOHN G. male, Agent, 
15 Bresdway, New York. 


NATIONAL STEAM NAVICATION Co. 





ann ) 

G TEAMERS LIVERPOOL AND NEW 
Sar t QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this 
ENGLAND. —-.....-.. “T..Capt. Cutting..........3,450 
HELVETIA. sccseces OSPR T 
BRIN, i peon coos ‘Capt 





Prowse.... 
fants & from Pier 47 ‘North River, every Saturday, at 12 
oc 
The size of all these oy 
Booms, opening direct! 





PENNSYLVANIA... .Capt. Lewis, 
VIRGINIA 


admits of very spacious State 
to the Saloon ; the accommodations 


and fare are uns’ = the cas te lower than by any other 
Be eee this cotairy to partion phbing Seo of charas. Tickets 
are issued in this country to 4 

prey the par 


of their —_ from Liverpool o or . iJ - 


for any amount issued payable at any Bank in Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland at the lowest rate. 


Passage from New York to Queenstown or Liverpool— 
CABIN, $90 and $75 , Gold; STEERAGE, $25, Currency. 


Sor relght ov Oubin pensage spply ly at the Orriczs or THE —_ 
pany, 57 tickets at the Passage Offi 
of the Company, a7 yi ty 
F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP CO.’sS 
THROUGH LINE TO CALIFORNIA, 
Touching at Mexican Ports, and Carrying the U.S. Mail. 
THRoven rn TWENTY-TWO Days, 








Steamships on the Atlantic: Connecting on the Pacific with the 
HeNRy JUNCBY, ...+04++++0+-+CONSTITUTION. 








Panama with steamers 
AMERICAN PoRTs, Those of lst 


Departures of 1st and 2lst connect at 
or SouTH Paocrric and CanTraL 
touch at MANzaNILLo. 


of 1ith of each month connects steam 
trex Tecnamss to Australis and New Lone, WH new steam line 


“The above Steamers will connect with the first 
company’s China Line, leaving San Francisco, for Hong Se = 


A discount of Onz-QuarTsR from Steamers’ rates allowed to 


second Cabin and Sieerage passengers with families, Also 

allowance of ONE-QUARTER on (on, through rates to “a an 

their families, sae ceeny Soncbens ; Soldiers having rable =x. w 
One Pounds allowed each adult. Baggage- | 0 to 

masters pany and attend to ladies 

ete without wale Pttertoas received on dock the 

ay, to send down early. * — 


FOR BREMEN VIA SOUTHAMPTON. 
NEW YORE AND BREMEN STEAMSHIP CO. 


THE FIRST CLASS U. 8. MAIL STEAMSHIPS 
Atlantic, Northern Light, 
Baltic, Western Metropolis 
Leave Pier No. 46, North River, on 
SATURDAYS, 
FOR SO hte ade ma 4 AND BREMEN. 
pene & Cae id or ia et wre and Bremen, at the 
— eee or its equivalent in currency. 


?— cabin $110; aie i $65; steerage $35. 

From Bremen, Southampton, &c.,to New York, 
First cabin $110; second cabin $75; steerage $43. 
EXCURSION TICKETS Out and Home: 
First cabin $210; second cabin $130; steerage $70. 
Sailing days from New — - wr < paaeaeaaammaemaiaaaed 
June.. 15 & 29 | July... ery Aug...... 10 & 24 

Sept.....7 & 21 Oct......5 & 19, | Nog.’s ie 690. 
For freight, passage, expressage, or bills of exchange, apply to 
ISAAC TAYLOR, President, 40 Broadway. 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
STEAMSHIP LINE. 








P © to London or Bory sum, $75, and $30, 
currency. cursion Tickets at R liable for six 
months. 

on. "5 ;-Doptatn Geotail, trom New York, Aug’ 3 

ILLIAM Billinge, from New Yor! 

MTALANTA Captain New irae 14, 

BELLONA... eS ee 
Plan Nove North, River, for Lond PGE LY, Ay, il ae wd 

ver, for on. on Satur- 
day, AUGUST 17, at 12 M. ‘ 


Until further notice all the steamers of this line will call at 
Brest to land gers. Tickets sold through by rail to Paris 
at 25 cent less regular rates. 

ht will be taken and through Bills of i Ladies given, to 
Havre, Antwerp, Rotte! Amste' and Dunkir'! 

For apply to ROBT. N. CLARK, 26 rcanee. 
For freight apply at 54 South Street. 

HOWLAND & ASPINWALL, Agents. 


NEW ROUTE 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND BOSTON, 
VIA BRISTOL, R. L. 


_ The Narraganset Steamship Company’s new and magnificent 








THE ONLY AMERICAN LINE 


TO 
ENCLAND AND FRANCE. 


THE NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S 
first-class Steamsh: eis ARAGO and FULTON, in connection wi 
Ss SIDING ‘SEAR D> 8. tH 8 steamers ey and 


] ber No. 46 North Rivers at on one, on the following yt at 


falmouth : 
ARAGO. -SATURDAY, April 13. 
SUMNER...... SATURDAY, April 27. 


FULTON, ¢. am TownsenD....SATURDAY, May 11. 

GUIDING 87 E. Van Sicz..SATURDAY, May 25. 

ore DSDEN....... SATUR DAY, June 8& 
thereafter. 





A. Ay ae 





ince ccoccscessocssveace -Gise 
Second Class ................-.005+ 7o 
Through Tick to Lond S extra. 
An experienced Surgeon on board. 


The . wage not be responsible for specie or valuabl 


ith Railroad, oes 


BRISTOL, Captain Benjamin Brayton, and 
PROVID. Nok. Cs —_ B. M. a 


Will commence running on Long Island Sound, Monde 
ing "Albee er), ’ ae Ron dg kA excepted 
y pier], eve ernoon [Sundays ale 
ne An couneetiig tu the omens Eo, 
oston with shorter rallesed 
oth 
Distance t by rail, 54 miles ; time, 1 hour and 30 minutes. 


These steamers are the , Stanchest a one 
ever placed upon American , of 3,000 


= —~ ad horse power, thoroughl: 
~ 3 Med fa the mest eubetantie mabe = = right 
pom one | = narrow guards, boilers belo below’ decks, and with 
every arrangement for comfort and safety. 

In the number and size of their staterooms, and extent and 
splendor of their accommodation, they are ay and in 
the strength of their hulls fully equal to ocean steam 

Staterooms secured, tickets for sale and trelght omen 
—_ made at the Office of the Company, on the pier in 

or! 





ot 
elegant 





- 








— bills of lading, having the value expressed, are signed 
erefor. 
C. K. GARRISON, for N. Y. 88. C 
JO8. J. COMSTOCK, for N. ¥. and il. 88. Co. 
For further information apply to 
JOB. J. COMNEOCE, Agent, 
1 Broadway, New York, 


J. A. WOTTON, Havre, General ! erat in Euro; 


NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 
STHAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND BREMEN, 
via SOUTHAMPTON. 

SrszaMERs OF THE NorTH Garman LLOYD run 
regularly between New Rw Bremen, and Southampton, carry- 
sng the "United States 

FROM seibiesien. tenets SATURDAY. 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON,—EVERY TUESDAY. 
FROM NEW YWORKM,—EVERY THURSDAY. 

Price phy es — From New York To Bremen, Lonpon, 
a, = SouTHAaMPTON—First _ ‘Ss Second Cabin, 
$75; “re $37 50. —_ BREMEN New Yorg—First Ca- | 0 


b sss, Second Cab: ; Steerage, 647 3 Price of passage, 
bin, 6 e in gold or its cut nivalent in 


currency. 
it to be Landen and Hull, for which 
through bills ahtngel ten 


An experienced surgeon is wl to each vessel. 
All letters must pass through the Post office. 
ta-No Bills of Lading but those of the Company will be 





Bills of Lading will 
cieared at the Custom 


ta" Specie taken to Havre, Southampton and Bremen at the 
lowest rates. For freight or passage apply to 


OBLRICHS & Co. 68 Broad Street. 


BLACK STAR LINE STEAMERS 
FOR NEW ORLEANS. 


Composed of the following first-class Steamships : 




















OS re Proce J. B. Hildreth. 
ONTGOMERY . —_ F. M. Faircloth. 
HUNTSVILLE t. Isaac — 
ARMION.. pt. 4 ¢ om 
THAMES . -Capt. R. E. 8 
R LOWDEN, 983 West. cor. Cedar 8t. 


DAVID McCOARD, WDEN, ow rleans. 


TAPSCOTT’S CENERAL EMICRATION 
AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 

86 South Street and 23 Broadway, N. Y. 
Waexty Linz or Stzamers To AND FROM 
LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN, 

AT REDUCED RATES, 

AND FROM 
LIVERPVOL AND LONDON by 
TAPSCOTT’S CHLEBRATED LINES 
OF SAILING PACKETS, 

AT LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES. 

DRAFTS for £1 and upwards, payable in any part of Great 
Britain and Ireland, or the Continent of Europe, can aoe be 
obtained atlowest rates. For further particulars apply to 

TAPSCUTT BROTHERS, & CO., 
86 South St. or 23 Broadwav. N. Y. 
IMB T COMPLIMENTS 
w.. A we & pong he -y amen pamey our Wedding Cards and 
ths hands of inexperienced partes (not engrar 
C) ie into ‘thvat which they do not understand. For th 


Card be ad: ive reasonable notice, ona 
meme vi 888 or 873 Broad 








way. 


noe oe 


Just a Firry. 





[oc Goat ROOD 
FRANCIS & LOU ZT REL. 





fil Boge oO 


a prompt attention. We Ceaaty overpthing Inout 


positively not be delivered before goods are Ch 





CENTRAL RAILRVAD OF NEW JERSEY 


From foot of LIBERTY STREET, North ¢ Delbwarey New Pi 
—Conn at Hampton Junction with the 


wannaand Western and at —y pwaey-d we the high Val 
Railroad and its connections, BU. 
AND THE WEST, without henge of 


GREaT MIDDLE ROUTE gre THE WEST. 
Three trains daily for the WEST, 
en Express y , except Sundays, when 
SIXTY MILES AND THREE HOURS SAVED 
BY THIS LINB 
TO CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, 8T. LOUIS, &c. 
With but one change of cars, 
Sprinc ARRANGEMENT :—Commencing April 29, 1867, 
_ Leave New York as follows: 
Easton, » Pete, Mauch Chunk, 
0 
— Harrisburg, Pitts. Pitts- 


or Erie and the Oil 
Lackawanna and Wes 


a Le ~ Scranton, Pittston, TF kueros. @ reat Bend, &c. 
'm. Allent Chunk, Wilkesbarre 
3.30 Pp. m. for for Painela. 
4p. m.—for La ae 
5 p. m., ine. H Express for Easton, Bethlehem, Mauch 


unk, pam, Pittabars Chicago, and Cincinnati. 
Connects at Besbes con ok toe for Williamsport, Erie, &c. 
ay 3 cars to Pittsburg. 

m., for Somerville snd Flemington. 
8 fs p.m., for Junction and intermediate stations. 

(mbm , bang 4 For Easton, Allentown, Reading, 

& m. ress—For jentown, 
Harrisburg, Pittsburg, and the West. Sleeping Cars from Jersey 

City through to Pitts burg every evening. 

Additional trains are run to Bergen Point and Elizabeth. 

Tickets for the West can be obtained at the office of the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Foot 5 ee os Seen, E R., at No. 
1 Astor House, at No. 30, 3 526 Broadway, and "No. 10 


—- JOSIAH O. STEARNS, Superintendent, 
ERIE RAILWAY. 


Trains Leave Depot foot of Chambers 8t., Pavonia Ferry: 
8,00 A. M. ~~ réss, for Rochester, Buffalo, and all points 


830 A.M. a Train, Daily, for Otisville and intermediate Sta- 
10.00 A.M. Express Mall io, Salamanca, Dunkir all 
West and a gouth. ong eters 





4.00 P.M. ay Train, for Turner’s and intermediate Stations. 
4.30. P.M. Way Express, stopping at Suffern, Turner’s, and all 
Stations west of Turner’s, to Port Jervis, Newburgh, 
M. wan warmick Suffern and intermediate Stati 
5.00 P. ons. 
5.80 P.M. Night Express, for 
6.00 P.M. 5 Sa r nd ated at 
ior 8a’ 2 pon, 
7.00 P.M. Night Sala- 
eh, Daakirk ond and all voints nto Weer, and a uth. By 
this ‘Train Sleeping es will run through to Cin- 
cinnati without eh Trin, Dal, 
8.00 P.M. 'y, for the West. 
Also Way Trains obs i, ead Lah Passaic ‘and Paterson at 
6.45 and 9.15 A.M., —— , an 8.30, 6.30 a1 and 11.00 P.M.— 
a Leena Train at 12.00 o'clock, for Suffern 


Sunpay Trams —8.30 A.M. Way Train for Otisville—12.00 M. 
and 5.00 P.M. for yy Night Express, for 
Buffalo, Rochester, Salamanca all points vest’ and South— 
11,00 P PM. for or Fatcron and Fort . ervis. 

run through to Salamanca. Dunkirk and = 

falo Pitout chan of Coaches, and in direct connection wi 
a Ventilated and Luxurious Sleeping Coaches accom- 
‘en us 
pany all t Trains, - 


Rk b 9 Ae be obtained at the rae; "s offices—241 Broad- 
t of Chambers St. bw York, and and Long Dock 





DLE, 
Gen'l Pass Ag’t Be een’ Bop't 


~ 
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TEE 


ALBION 


Calum, non animum, mutant, qui trans mare currunt. 


most ardent and tender of Romeos) ‘had compelled the 
actor to exertions far beyond his strength. ‘Tne death of his 
energetic coadjutor, Mr. Lacy, the joint patentee of Drury 
Lane, had also thrown vpon Garrick a burden too great for 
him lo bear. From 1773 (tbe date of Mr. Lacy’s death), he 
had almost abandoned Bosworth Field, Dover cliff, and the 
gloomy fortress at Dunsinane, for his even more congenial 

aunts in the wainscoted drawing-rooms, and palace ante- 
chambers of comedy, where, aided by. charming Abing- 
— the best would-be fine lady ever seen on the boards, he 

as Benedi 
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Ritervature. 


THE BIRTH-DAY CROWN. 
BY WILLIAM ALEXANDER. 


Uenghs of simple song have power to touch 

our t coun! Ow 

Twisted te tether hands " Po 
Into a royal brede. 


I wither not this long June day! 
An: teed until the sunset om, P 
Until the sunset’s shafts 
Slope through the chestnut-tree ; 


Win ts eae tes 
it above court— 
Her threads of 


What other crown that queen may wear one day, 
What drops may touch her forehead not of balm 
What thorns, what cruel thorns, 
I will not guess to-day. 


ian. ane © ay 

ou, 

re “shall rise—"O Christ 
ive the unfading crown. 


“ The crown of blossoms worn by happy bride, 
The thorny crown o’er pale and aye lips, 
choose fur her— 


Onl 
e 


¥ g light, 


I dare 
Give her the unfading crown !” 


A LYRIC. 
BY ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE, 


If love were what the rose is, 
ves WO Ww 

sad or veut, 

Brown fields or flowerful closes, 

Green pleasure or gray siiets 


I were like the leaf. 


If I were what the words are, 
And love were like the tune, 
With double sound and single, 
t our lips would mingle, 
With kisses glad as birds are 
That get sweet rain at noon; 
If I were what the words are 
And love were like the tune. 


If you were my dosing, 
And I, your —_ were death, 
‘ We'd shine snow ther, 
Ere March made sweet weather 
With daffodil and starling, 
And hours of fruitful breath ; 
If you were —" my darling, 
And I, your love, were death. 


. 


If you were thrall to sorrow, 
And I were page to joy, 
We'd for lives and seasons, 
With ro’ looks and treasons, 
And tears of night and morrow, 
And laughs of maid and boy, 
If you were turn’d to sorrow, 
d I were page to joy. 
If were April’s lady, 
Xna I were in May, 
We'd throw with leaves for hours, 


And draw for days with flow 
Till like S whe 


t were shady, 
And aight 7 bright like a, 
If you were = lady, 
d I were lord in May. 
If were queen of 
[ind I were 


OLD THEATRICAL FAREWELLS. 
GARRICK AND SIDDONS, 
1. Datid Garrick, 
beginning of 1776, theatrical London was both star- 
to hear rumours clear and confident in the 
and in the green- 
where he had 
age, aud the 
. 


long been known that Barry’s rivalry (Barry was the 


4, mounted the ladder as Ranger, 
blustered as Don Felix, or became a mean and exquisite gull 
as Abel Drugger. 

In January, 1776, appeared a poor farce of Colman’s, called 
The Spleen, or Islington Spa, meant to ridicule the affections 
of would-be fashionable citizens, who," discontented with their 
own snug independence, had vainly tried to turn a Pentonville 
chalybeate into the cenwre of a second city of Bath. The 
piece ran for a fortnight only. In the prologue, written by 
Garrick with his usua! neatoess and vivacity, public allusion 
was first made to the inteuded retirement of the author. After 
describing the restless cit, who, envious of Lord Flimsy and 
the Maccaronis, retires to his villa at Islington, and, among 
his leaden gods and box-iree peacocks, sighs for the merry 
bustle of Butcher Row, the writer says: 


The master of this shop, too, seeks repose, 
Sells off his stock in-trade—his verse and prose 
His dagger, buskins, thunder, lightning, and old clothes. 


ae was already preparing for that solemn last scene of 


That ends this strange, eventful history. 


A few days after the appearance of The Spa, Garrick | 
duced the farce of Bon Ton. He had written this satire of the 
follies imported from France, as a present for his favourite 
actor, King, who appeared in it, together with arch Mrs. Ab- 
m and sensible Miss a 
he versatile genius who had at first appeared on the stage 
at Ipswich in 1741 as Aboan, in Southern’s Oronoko, Sir 
Wildair, and Harlequin, was about to close his triumphs, and 
leave his mimic world. 
He was rich, he was famous ; the wise, the learned, and the 
beautiful crowded to his almost royal levees still : 


Superfiuous lagged the veteran on the stage. 


The call-boy now spoke with a hollow and warning voice, and 
the —— was old age. It had been a long phantasmago- 
ric life of pleasure and success since, as a trim lad of 
eighteen, he and his strange, clever, unsuccessful 

had set out from Lichfield to try their fortunesin London. A 
long procession of years had passed before him since in Good- 
man’s Fields he first defied the rivalry of Macklin, Quin, and 
Cibber, and set Clive, Mrs. Pritchard, and Mrs. Woffing- 
ton talking of the clever young man with the large dark eyes, 
who had raised by Lord Orrery, and who had even 
drawn the great Mr. Pope from Twickenham. Ho , too, 
was full of admiration. The string of the “ quality” carriages 
had reached from Temple Bar to the little theatre. The mad 
king, the generous hero, the butterfly rake, the honest farmer, 
the maddened tyrant, had all ef at last into the one fina! 
character of the almost worn-out old man, Those great elas- 
tic eyebrows had lost their spring; the subtle mouth its magic 
power ; those supernatural eyes their hidden fire and sun- 
shine ; age, cruel age, had disenchanted that gifted face, which 
had so well mimicked all the passions of our species; the 
voice, once clear as a clarion, melodious as a flute, varied as 
the note of a mocking-bird, was fast oaies to childish treble. 
Ail London felt keenly what a source of pleasure was hence- 
forth to be closed to them. Garrick’s parsimony and nervous 
vanity were now forgotten, his virtues and genius better re- 


mem . His Brute and Bayes, his Lear and Richard, his 
Kitely and Drugger, had been the friends of the town for years, 
and the most intellectual men had spent their most innocent 


and happiest hours in their society. 

That Garrick felt intense pain at the thought of this im- 
pending parting there can be no doubt. He was like the 
sleeping kuight in Tasso’s enchanted garden of Armida, now 
at last to be roughly =woke and expelled from the golden 
world of dreams. ‘The stage crown was to be laid down, the 
stage sceptre to be given to otber hands. The painted forests 
of Arden were to be quitted, the dim magic light of the dark- 
e-ed stage, the pasteboard fortresses, aad Richard’s royai 
couch, were to be seen no more; red fire was no lon to 
glare upon him ; stuge jewels were to be laid aside. e was 
to go forth in his old age into the cold, garish, prosaic outer 
world, and to leave his courtiers and armies, his couspirators 
and peasants, to be governed by another. Like Caliban, he 
must almost have — to “dream again.” 

Shakespeare himself had a deep sense of the perishable na- 
ture of an actor’s fame. It is eas‘er to describe a special rain- 
bow, or the swift vision of a momentary sunbeam, than to 
convey sn impression to those who have not seen him what 
even Robson was like in his climaxes of nervous irritation al- 
ternating wiih gaiety. Who can describe justly ly’s 
Werner or Virginivs, the elder Kean’s tiger-like , or the 
generous manliness of Bannister? The actor’s true fame per- 
ishes with bis life; after death it is only a fitful and varying 
tradition. It soon becomes disputed whether Roscius or Gar- 
ck were or were not better than the Boan: of this or that 
theatre, he who acts Othello like the mad butcher that he is, 
and croaks through Hamlet like the raven on Macbeth’s bat- 
tlements. Ita via! such is the fame of the actor. It really 
ceases when the footlights are put out after the last appear- 
ance. The poem and novel may be eternal, the picture has 
its own more precarious but still long existence, the conquest 
is remembered by the future misery it entails; but the actor, 
the actor is 


Such stuff 
As dreams are made of, and his little life 
Is rounded by a sleep. 


His painted world of laughter and tears is but the baseless 
fabric of a vision; his mipecoy towers are but as the 
evening shadows, and melt into air—into thin air. 

Gartick had already felt some bitter foretastes of death. 
The worst kick the dying lion receives is from the hoof of the 
ass. The detractors, who often appear like bats in the twi- 


ht of a t man’s pagen to say thet a Ranger he had 
liga in the legs; that his face was now too wrinkled and 
fis eye too lustreless for Romeo; that his voice was too 


hoarse and hollow for Hamlet. His dimples had become 
pits, said they; his neck was s'newy; his upper lip was like 
a turgid piece of leather. Cibber had been better as Ba: 
as John Brute and Macbeth; the town had disl: 
Hotspur. O’Brien had been a smarter coxcomb and man 
on. 


Quin in Lear, Johnson in ne ure, Mrs. Porter in 
These 








great | wrote his own critiques, quivered at every gnat-bite as if he 


had been crunched by the teeth of a tiger. 
Three acts are done, the jest grows stale, 
The lamps are growing dim and pale, 
And reason asks cui bono? 


The night before he et the stage for ever, Garrick bade 


ig dear Aleta ee ea 
() 3 r, us W. go 
his model for Semen king. "He mays: 


“* When he began to study this great and difficult part, he 
was — with a worthy man who lived in Leman- 
street, man’s Fields; this friend had an only daughter, 
about two years old; he stood at his di -room window 
rapes | the child, and dangling it in his arms, when it was 
his misfortune to drop the infant into a flagged area, and 
killed it on the spot. He remained at his window screaming 
in agonies of grief. The neighbours flocked to the house, 
took up the child, and delivered it dead to the unhappy father, 
who by oA bitterly, and filled the street with lamentations. 
He lost his senses, and from that moment never recovered his 
understanding. As he had sufficient fortune, his friends chose 
to let him remain in his house under two keepers appointed 
by Dr. Monro. Garrick frequently went to see his distracted 
friend, who pon the remainder of his life in going to the 
window, and there Playin in fancy with his child. After 
some dalliance he ol it, and bursting into a flood of 
tears, filled the house with shrieks of grief and bitter i 
He then sat down in a ve mood, his eyes fixed on one ob- 
ject, at times looking slowly round him as if to implore com- 
passion. ick was often present at this scene of misery, 
and was ever after used to say that it gave him the first idea 
of King Lear’s madness.” 

As the curtain fell on the dead king and his dead daughter, 
Lear and Cordelia lay on the s aide by side and hand in 
hand. Th and din hand still went in 


the stro! pathy of the pla: Satin bebeens ith 4 
ng sym} y e play, and, and withou 
8 g- At last Garrick said, mournfully, and with a 


h: 
“ Ab! Bessie, this is the last time I shall ever be your father 
—the last time!” 


fi 
Miss Younge replied with an affectionate hope that, before 
oo finally » he would kindly give her a father’s bless. 


Garrick raised his hands solemnly; Miss Younge bent her 
knee, and bowed her fair head, as the old man fervently 
prayed God to bless her. Then slowly turning, he said, ‘* May 
Goa bless you all!” and retired to take off his King Lear 
dress for the last time. 

When Quin was dying at Bath, he said: “I could wish - 
that the last tragic scene were over, and I hope I may be en- 
abled to meet and pass through it with dignity.” On Garrick 
that actor who had played a hundred characters, and had 
originated thirty, that last scene had now opened. Regret, 
sorrow, and gratitude, were struggling in his heart. 

On the 10th of June, 1776, Garrick appeared for the last 
time as Don Felix in the comedy of the Wonder. He had 
wished to close with Richard the Third, his first great tri- 
umph ; but he had considered that after the nervous tumult of 
the tent-scene, and the rage and passion of the battle, he 
should be worth nothing, and might be too fatigued to utter 
his farewell. He braced himself up to be once more dazzli 
vivacious, airy, gallant, and witty. He resolved to show him 
self as if passed through Medea’s caldron, young and 
vigorous. Garrick’s thrift had been cruelly ridiculed by Foote 
and other heartless wits as the basest stinginess. His last 

ublic act, however, was a work of charity. He had always 
ne @ generous rival and a kind me. He now wished 
to enforce - a and somew od yey eps the 
necessity of providing for the poor stragglers from the ranks, 
and for the defeated and beaten down in life’s long and tough 
battle. A fund for old and infirm actors had been incorpo- 
rated at \Drury Lane by his exertions; he had also provided 
an annual benefit to help forward the charity. He now an- 
nounced that the profits of his last night were to go to this 
admirable fund. His prologue on this occasion was admirably 
neat, full of humour, and contained many happy allusions to 
the motley contrasts of theatrical life : 


A vet’ran see! whose last act on the stage 
Intreats your smiles for sickness and for age; 
Their cause I plead ; plead it in heart and mind ; 
A fellow-feeling makes one wond’rous kind! 
Might we but hope your zeal would not be less, 
When I am gone, to patronise distress, 

That hope obtain’d the wish’d-for end 


secures, 
To sooth their cares, who oft have — yours, 
0 


Brut Aqunenaen Hector, 
Nay, Jove himself, who here has quaft’d his nectar! 


Shall they, who govern’d fortune, cringe and court ner, 
Thirst in their age, and call in vain for porter ? 
Like Belisarius, tax the pi street, 
With “date obolum,”’ to all they meet ? 
Shan’t I, who oft have drench’d my hands in gore, 
Stabb’d many, poison’d some, beheaded more, 
Who numbers slew in battle on this plain, 
Shan’t I, the slayer, try to feed the slain ? 
Brother to all, with equal love I view 
Tues 1 Wil, tals Mapoy project tea 

mus' PY projec’ 
That those, too old a weak, may live with ease, 

Suppose the babes I smother’d in the tow’r, 
By chance or sickness, loge their —_— _—— H 
8) they, once princes, worse than served ? 
fn childhood murder’d, and, when murder’d, starved ? 
Matrons half ravish’d, for your recreation, 
In shoald never want some consolation : 
Can I, youog Hamlet once, to nature lost, 
Behold. O horrible! my father’s ghost, 
With pale cheek, stalk up and down, 
e, want half-a-crown ? 


it 
a did it. 
To you,* ye gods! I make 4 peal ; 
as 


ell asunder. 


clin 

ueens, heroes, gods, and ay dine ? 
Olympus es !|—that omen all secures ; 

May ev’ry joy you give be tenfold yours. 


fade, himself by this ful and happily 
logue to painful task, Garrick delivered it 
the true point and sparkle, and then went throug 
Don Felix with great humour and assumed vivaci 
ert — the — moment = 5. i Aen . he 
once ine of pu . 
now to close down your bb bona the lid of his own coffin. 
The pleasure, and hope of his life had been his success 
upon that stage upon which he was now about to turn his re- 


written pro- 
, and with 
his part of 








* To the upper gallery, 
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matant bash. He had had the : o— to aye poten 
wou too restricting a ie for feelings sorrow, 
and with his fine sensitive countenance quivering with un- 
feigned emotion, he advanced and addressed the audience in 
these simple but touching words: 
“ Ladies and Gentlemen—It has hos enmemesy wae pee 
jamstances a ina 
wena i tes te same femation ond At owt my thoughts to London, and astonished the town as Isabella in Southern’s 
that way; but I found myself then as incapable of writing play. From that moment her fame oe. When she 
such an epilogue, as I should be now of speaking it. The| Played Jane Shore, the ladies sobbed and shrieked ; the men 
jingle of rhyme and the age of fiction would but ill suit) Wept, and fainting fits were of momentary occurence in the 
my present feelings. This is to me a very awful moment: it boxes. Her Calista and Belvidera touched every heart. When 
is no less than for ever with those from whom I have|#he played Mrs. Beverley, in the Gamester, the pit used to 
received the greatest kindness, and upon the where that | Curse and threaten and yell at the wicked Stukeley, and peo- 
kindness and your fayours were enjoyed. [ his voice ple, afraid of Seen, have been known to stay in the 
failed him: he paused, till a gush ia relieved him.] | !obby and look in at the square glasses of the box doors, so as 
‘Whatever may be the changes of my future life, the deepest | 20t to hear the words, but only see the wonderful face. Once, 
impressions of your kindness will always remain here—here, | When she played Agnes in the Fatal Curiosity, a gentleman in 
in my heart, fixed and unalterable. I will very readily agree | the pit weut into hysterics. In the fainting scene in Tamer- 
to my successors having more skill and ability for their sta- lane, she was once so deeply moved that she really swooned. 
tion than I have had; but I defy them all to take more unin- Whether as Lady Macbeth, Cordelia, Volumnia, or Queen 
terru for your favour, or to be more truly sensible of _ ~~ she was always classical, majestic, graceful, sub- 
it, than is your grateful humble servant. pired. 
ge Aad these sentiments, he bowed respectfully to In 1812 this actress took her farewell of the stage. 
all parts of the house, and at a slow pace, and with much She my been for some time wishing to realise ten thousand 
hesitation, withdrew for ever from the presence of the town. | PONBtS, and escape the fatigues of her profession. Latterly 
The audience felt what it was losing, and was reluctant to| 2¢T enunciation had grown too slow, her straining for effect 
is such sweet sorrow. hey felt, as Dr. Browne too visible. Yet there were regrets that she whispered to her- 
ius had dignified the stage, had self and bosom friends. To Mrs. Piozai she said : 


“ This last season of my acting I feel as if I were mount- 
@ variety of powers beyond example established nature—|ing the first step of a ladder conducting me to the other 
8 mself.” The se the nation, as John- | world.” ° 
, was ecli the exit. - 


son psed were seeing and hear. 
ing, for the last time, what Smollet had praised : 

“ The sweetness and variety of tones, the irresistible magic 
of his eye, the fire and vivacity of his action, the elegance of 
attitudes, and the whole pathos of expression.” 

Every face in the theatre was clouded with grief, tears were 

from many eyes and rolling down many cheeks. 
The sorrow was electric, and spread from heartto heart. The 
cry of “ Farewell” resounded from box to bs 3 — seat to 
eee ey eeiad gone down after a day. of| the sleeping-scene the older critics claimed for Mrs. Pritchard 
changeless lustre; the end of the theatrical world seemed sie - of deeper agony, and a voice more sleepy and more ar- 


come. . Rn = her cating a. She moved ~~ a Looe 
leeds phetess; her atiful was the interpreter of a noble 
uae ae oe _ dy ved o Oral st ae mind. She moved like a queen, and spoke like a Pythoness. 
and tranquil villa at Hampton. © died on January As Hazlitt says finely: “The enthusiasm she excited had 

BO, 1779, at his house, No. 5, Adelphi-terrace. He was buried | 8°mething idolatrous about it. We can conceive not 
> diy ‘in the Abbey—a fitting place for the grave of so won- grander. She embodied, to our imagination, the fables o! 
erful a man. Years afterwards, Dr. Joh and Boswell | ™ythology of the heroic and deified mortals of elder time. 
were one evening, in the summer evening stillness, looking | 5h was not less than a goddess or than a prophetess inspired 
over the rails of the Adelphi-terrace at the Thames flowing | PY ee Power was seated on her byw ponies radi 
below them, dark, silent, and mysterious as Lethe. After an|*¢d from her breast as from a shrine. She was Tragedy 
interval of thoughtful silence, Boswell said : yy = tae ing Py —o on ad 
“] was thinking just then of two friends we have lost, who het je ee aes) - * Saw 
once lived in the buildings behind us. Topham Beauclerk, 


tender, intense, and lofty feelin 
and G 
At sir,” said the ou ae, tenderly, “and two such 


Garrick, who gave her an engagement at five pounds 

week. She was young, fragile, and timid then, and Garrick 
never cared much’ about her. He told her her arms moved 
awkwardly, and she declared “that he was afraid she would 
overshadow his nose.” Mrs. Abington, however, asserted her 
genius, and she soon afterwards went to Bath. Henderson 
sorte] her there, and her triumph began. Jn 1782 she came 


She did her best, however, to make her sunset a tropical 
one; for she performed fifty-seven times in her last season, 
and in fourteen favourite characters: Lady Macbeth, Mrs. 
Beverley, Lady Constance, Elvira, Euphrasia, Queen Katha- 
rine, Isabella (Fatal ), Isabella (Measure for Measure), 
Belvidera, Hermione, Volumnia, and Haller. 

ry chose it final play ree: the ee os 
and dangerous one of her greatest triumphs, al- 
though ef om AN that Mrs. Pritchard had had more 
dignity and more compass, strength, and melody of voice. In 





» 
On the farewell night, her old , seemed to have 
as can never be supplied. 


returned. She was supernatural from the moment she in- 
stilled into the chieftain’s ear the first poisonous thought of 
evil till the time when, a mere wreck of remorse and disap- 
It is hard, almost impossible, to decide now whether Gar- 
rick was the greatest actor that had appeared up to his own 
time. Quin was too heavy and deliberate to be com 


pointed ambition, a miserable queen, she moved like a phan- 
tom of the night, — ments of her dreams all per- 
yy the one racking thought. Her eyes were open, but 
with him. But Betterton must have been a oe us to| they were consciousless and blank. The soul was 
have so fascinated Steele, and to have won the highest eulo-| and in torture. When she rubbed her thin white hands in 
gice of a clever and sagacious observer of such experience as| horrible remembrance of the blood that had once bathed 
ibber. His agony as Othello, his graceful energy in the} them, the house shuddered with an ague fit of horror and of 
speech to the senate, the reverential love with which as Ham- 
let he addressed the Ghost, seem to have almost transcended 
any effort of Garrick’s; but then Betterton was probably as 
much too oratorical and conventional as Kemble seemed to 
be beside Edmund Kean, or as Quin himself beside Garrick. 
The man, too, who used to play Macbeth in a brown velvet 
court dress must have had a different ideal to our own more 
naturalistic school, or he would have felt the outrageousness 
of such a convention. 
Perhaps, after all, it > | a résumé of Garrick anecdotes 
that we get the best idea of the great actor. One of his most 
powers seemed to have been the instanta- 
neous quickness with which he could assume any character, 
or from tears to hter. Betterton, when dressed for 
Lear, remained Lear, and took his wine at the side-scenes| . 
with the gravity of a monarch, Garrick would rise from the 
side of dead Cordelia, skip into the green-room, and gobble 
like a turkey-cock to amuse Peg Woffington or Mrs. Clive. 
eee , aoe in ps Re tay =n to please Grimm. 
and the room, of German critics, burst into involuntary 
shouts of applause. The next moment he was giving them a 
pastrycook’s boy who has left a tray of ets fall in the 
oe and is at first stupified, then noisy in blu 
e all know the story o the Garrick fever, a fresh epid 
that he caused by his crowded houses. proverb still ex- 
tant, of “clever as Garrick,” speaks loudly, too, for his ge- 
nius and his fame, He astonished Hogarth by assuming the 
face of Fielding, of whom no portrait existed. In Paris once, 
he nearly frightened the driver of a fiacre into fits by getting 


The pleasing 
in at one door in the dusk, getting out at the other, and return- For } aor inspiring smile, and soo tear— 


pity. 

Ki the close of this scene the applause was frantic and un- 
——. Many persons s' upon the benches and, 

reading an anti-climax, shouted requests that the perform- 

ance might close when Mrs. Siddon’s left the stage. actor 
then came forward and at once promised that this wish should 
be complied with. 

The curtain was Sooapet for twenty minutes, then rose, 
and discovered Mrs, Siddons, dressed simply in white, sitting 
atatable. She came forward through a tornado of applause, 
which prevented her speaking for some time. When the lull 
spread, she moved forward in her own queenly way, and de- 
livered the following address, written for her by her nephew, 
Mr. Horace Twiss: 

Who has not felt, how growing use endears 
The fond remembrance of our former years ? 
Who has not sigh’d, when doom’d to leave at last 
The hopes of youth, the habits of the past, 
The thousand ties and interests, that owt 
A second nature to the human heart, 
And, wreathing round it close, like tendrils, climb 
Blooming in age, and sanctified by time? 


Yes! at this moment crowd upon my mind 
Scenes of bright days for ever leit D behind, e 
Bewildering visions of enraptured youth, 
When hope and fancy were the hues of truth, 
And long-forgotten years, that almost seem 
The faded traces of a morning dream ! 
Sweet are Seng none thoughts: forthey renew ~ 
sense of all I owe to you, 


i 


For those honours of my long career, 
and Preville, the Foe. estes, pe competed which could That cheer’d my earliest hope, and chased my latest fear ! 
mness the better while riding, carried off 
the bell, in the opinion of every one, ty bowing that PR em pan ap pada = my tape _ 
was fairly drunk everywhere but but that they re- Th bright Dena ene fast awa: 
— cane sober. When he sat to telle for the That shone taelonded pomp) my commer y— 
0) re: 

up 8n incessant facial change from wild Se te pbaeen O’er dim shadows of the co nigh 

terror, rage, anguish, and . Like Hi . And lend to later life a softer tone, 
was a street faces. One night during a A moonlight tint—a lustre of her own. 

fierce par tary debate in the year 1777, an angry mem 


Ju and friends! to whom the magic strain 
Of bm 


ature’s feeling never spoke in vain, 
Perhaps your hentia, when have glided b; 
ins a ematiens wake a " 2 


browed F. d dexterous Towns- The charmed a=" Ly Aw) tens 
@ followed, and also claimed Garrick as thels r. On her, who parting to return no more 
ise nbe pay feet cna wien is teate| —Acroleboe magn be wane 

weatien of the boneabie pes me infinite) —_And breathes, with , her long, her last Farewell ! 
expulsion. ese stories, ahs how deep| Towards the of the address Mrs. Siddons became 
an impression Garrick’s genius made in the minds of even | ™' and when, after some it 3 - 
the greatest men of his era. ble, oo oly ar wpb pe Ermey led his sister from the 
IL—MRS, SIDDONS. “Ker dons! sad hada grand career of almost 
That great actress, Mrs, Siddons, the daughter of « strolling| The misdoings of a bed sister, who hed had read lectus i 
w originally poeple ae Dr. Graham’s quack Temple of Health, and afterwards tried 
made first appearance on the stage almost as soon as to poison in Westminster , were all laid at her 
ont Lord Ailesbury and Lady Boyle patronised her| door, She was also accused of mean and of allowing 


soon after her marriage, end mentioned her to 


These slanders were, we have every reason to believe, ut- 
terly untrue. Mrs. Siddons, to judge from her letters, and 
the accounts of her intimate friends, seems to have been 8 
high-minded, prudent, anes woman, uninflated b: 
her extraordinary fame, and the high society into which it 
had led her. After gala days at countesses’, where lords and 
ladies elbowed each other, and stood on chairs in their anx- 
iety to see her, she returned calm, ified, and contented, 
to her quiet home in Gower-street. It might have turned 
even the wisest woman’s head to have Reynolds painting his 
name on the hem of her garment as the Tragic Muse, and 
Dr. Johnson calling her “a glorious woman "—a prodigiously 
fine woman, who on the stage was adorned by nature and 
glorified by art. 

As even the sun has spots, so there are certain deductions, 
however, to be made from even such a fame as that of the 
Siddons. Mrs. Crawford equalled her as Lady Randolph. 
Mrs. Cibber rivalled her in Zara. She did little as Juliet. 
She spoiled Rosalind by prudish scruples about the pretty 
fantastic male dress necessary to the part. Mrs. Jordan was 
far more —_ in that charming character. Mrs. Cibber 
surpassed the Siddons as Ophelia. In love she was too solemn, 
in comedy too heavy. Her Lady Townley wanted airiness ; 
her Lady in Comus, her Katharine, Portia, and Cleone, were 
by no means successes. 

The Siddons’ face, though grandly grave and Grecian, was 
rather two Jewish and prononcée in the nose and chin; the 
action of her arms dissatisfied even to the last ype 
men with a difficult taste, like Horace Walpole. In domestic 
life she retained a certain stiff, tragic manner, which had be- 
come habitual with her,as with her brother, John Philip. 
She stabbed the potatoes at dinner, and said regally and 
metrically to the servants : 

I asked for water, and you gave me beer. 
But a great genius left the stage when the dark n curtain 
fell for the last time on the majestic figure and of Sarah 


Siddons. 
— 


LEADING ARTICLES. 


Every man, we are told, imagines himself competent to 
drive a gig, stira fire, and write a leading article. Of the 
two former accomplishments, I cannot say much. As I have 
never pretended to possess them myself, I shall not attempt 
to impart them to others ; but the third is an accomplishment 
which is so mysterious in the eyes of the uninitiated, and at 
the same time appears to the presumptuous to be of such easy 
acquirement, that “ a leader-writer” can hardly fail to interest 
somebody if he attempts a faithful exposition of the sublime 
mysteries of his craft. 

, The “leader,” as it now appears in the full glories of — 
primer in our morning and evening journals, is, it need hardly 
be said, an bee ey A eepen creation. The man who takes 
up a volume of the or the Morning Chronicle for one of 
the early of the present century, will be sadly disap- 
pointed if he expects to findin either anything resemblin 
the articles which are now provided for him every day. 
few bald lines of summary, and a stilted and ungrammatical 
sentence feebly echoing the gossip of the town, are all that 
he will find in the columns which are now filled with essays 
often of remarkable literary ability, and almost always written 
with force, clearness, and elegance. But it has been by long 
years of slow and w progress that the editorial “ we” has 
attained its present pesition; and even now there are but few 


t, as d the limited number behind the scenes—who 
ve any 


lequate idea of the combination of industry and 
talent which has daily to be put in force in order to produce 
the leading columns of a London morning newspaper. 

The great blunder of the newspaper reader is in supposing 
that there is sucha agsan owner of the “ we,” who 
_—— a = = = who is the a ft to 

es inw it makes its appearance in any ar 
newspaper. The truth is, that the “we” is a literal fact, and 
not, as most people suppose, a mere it invented for the 
purpose of giving digny and emphasis to an individual ex- 
pression of opinion. ith hardly an exception, the leading 
articles of the London press, anc es ly those dealing 
with the more important political topics of the day, are the 
work not of one single person, but of an association of gentle- 
men, combined for the purpose, almost all of whom have had 
some hand in the dish which is finally set before the public. 
These gentéemen are the leader-writers of the press, and the 
position they hold is a very curious and anomalous one. yawn f 
are not editors—an editor may be a leader-writer also, thoug’ 
even that is not always the case; but the ordinary leader- 
writer has no pre ions to the superior dignity. And whilst 
they rank beneath the editor-in-chief, th ee an im- 
measurable gulf between themselves and jeutenant the 
sub-editor, who perhaps comes nearer to the popular notion 
of what a ne per editor is than any other member of the 
staff. The “sub” is regarded by the eader-writer as a mere 
paste-and-scissors man, and is re treated by him 
with an amount of a to which, I am bound to say, 
he is very seldom entitled. The leader-writer has nothing to 
do with the internal management of the office in which he is 
en; ; except on rare occasions, he knows scarcely any- 
thing of the news which the sub-editor is gathering in from 
all quarters of the globe for the next morning’s issue ; and he 


I cannot better answer the question than by dyeing the 
e lers of an 


r+) morning journal are produced. Scene the first opens 
in the “ consultation room” in the newspaper office in the city. 
The time is an hour after noon, and the persons of the drama 
are some half-dozen gentlemen, of various ages. There is a 
poet,{whose works have never sold ; a novelist, who is happy 
in being able to command the respect of publishers ; the son 
of a peer, who was once ina ca regiment ; a barrister, 
ee enn ties ee meee than he gets from 
briefs; a 
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difficulty which the necessity of making such a choice pre- 
sents. hen parliament is up, and the dull season in full 
swing, leader-writers are driven almost to distraction in their 
search for ‘something new.” How they scan the columns of 
despised “ local prints,” and how eagerly they dart upon the 
smallest paragraph, the most trum police case, that seems 
likely to afford a text for a cnatal ener of the humorous or 
pathetic sort! On one occasion, a leader-writer of my ac- 
quaintance was told to write upon anything he liked, the 
editor informing him in despair that the only subject he could 
give him was—Nothing! He took the hint, and actually wrote 
@ leader upon the difiiculty of finding subjects to comment 
upon in those sleepy August days when all the town was 
holiday-making. This was making bricks without straw with 
& vengeance. 

On another occasion, a well-known writer received as his 
portion a text so infinitely small that he felt everything must 
depend upon his own ingenuity. He sat down, cudgelled his 
brains for a couple of hours, and finally produced a smart 
and lively article, the only fault of which was, that it did not 
contain the slightest allusion to the subject to which it was 
supposed to refer, and consequently left the reader in a state 
of hopeless bewilderment as to the reason for the expenditure 
pa Dp yeh may ning. 

ut let us suppose, in the present instance, that parliament 

is sitting, aud the Reform debates, say, at their eight. There 
is therefore no dearth of subjects, and very. quickly the edi- 
tor’s secretary or assistant has his sheet filled with the various 
— suggested. These gre: Mr. Beales (M.A.) and Mr. 
alpole; the London Conference on the Luxemburg Ques- 











































































































paid for what he wrote, and that he has no longer any interest | is a oe expedient, as it is not easy at all times to find 
in or control over an article which has become the property of|ripe fish. At length, after a good d of fatigue, we ob- 
another. Indeed, it is hard to see how, un ‘er our present sys- | tain three fine female salmon and two milters, which Peter 
tem of lpader-writing, this revision could be avoided. If every | pronounces to be in prime condition. We pull ashore; and 
writer signed his articles, the case would be different; but | the boxes being reached, the eggs are shelled out into a tub of 
where all the articles in one journal are put forth as emanat-| water, just like so many pease, the remarkable feature of the 
ing from the same source, it is absolutely necessary to secure —- being, that not one of the eggs is lost, or escapes em | 
their ny a severe and rigorous system of revision | fecundated by the milt. The ova is tenderly washed, an 
and alteration, Whether the anonymous system is an advan- | then the milt is poured over it, the whole being gently stirred 
tage or not, is a question upon which I do not wish to enter |together. During the process, the fish are kept in oblong 
here. Of the extent of the alterations made by the editor and | tin-boxes, with just enough of water to keep them afloat. 
his colleague in the leader before it is allowed to go forth to| After being deprived of their spawn, which is a very brief 
the world, some idea msy be gained from the fact, that the | process, the old fish are let away into the river, and swim off 
corrections in the type rendered necessary by these alterations | With great alacrity. 
cost the proprietors of one daily newspaper alone a thousand| The forty thousand eggs—I will suppose that to be the num- 
pounds a year! ber obtained from the fish—are again slightly washed, 
It will thus be seen that the leader has to go through almost | and then carefully sown among the gravel of the breeding- 
as many processes as a needle before it is fit for the eyes of the | boxes; and in about one-hundred and twenty days—for the 
reader ; and that its authorship is divided among many differ- | Stormonttfield boxes are exposed to the natural temperature 
ent hands or heads. There are, of course, exceptional cases, | Of the seasons—they will begin to hatch ont; and soj certain 
in which men who have attained high positions on the press | is the plan, that only a very few hundreds of the batch will 
are allowed to write their own thoughts in their own langu- | be found to have perished. It is interesting to watch the pro- 
age; and on the provincial preas, where, in general, only one | gress of the ova: for perhaps thirty days, no change can be 
leader-writer is employed, and where the audience appealed | voted in the egg, at least with the naked eye; after that time, 
to is not so critical as that before which a London newspaper | faint prefiguration of the future salmon can be discerned, 
must appear, the writer usually has much greater scope and | which, day by day, becomes more distinct. By and by, the 
freedom than his brother of the metropolis. But the process | eyes begin to glare through the transparent shell; but at first, 
I have described is that which, with various modifications, | there is no speculation in them, although we can see that they 
takes place daily in the offices of our leading morning jour- | belong to an animal, for anon, the thread-like tracings reveal 
nals, and without which we should not have “ Leading Arti- | to us a skeleton form, which rapidly covers itself with flesh ; 





tion; Italian Finance ; The Trades’ Union Commission; The | cles” to instruct and interest us. and lo! the fragile prison bursts, and the little — fish 
— ——q = Last Case of is ov J —_ But —~ sallies into the pads world, naked and timid, an pardened 
are six subjects, and at the most but four leaders are wanted, ith the remains of the shell fi hb it came. At 
only three of which will in all probability be used. So the MAGIC SALMON-PONDS. Bte ‘ oa he Geese 


Stormontfield, the tiny fish, as soon as they are able to swim, 
The wonder of the age is Pisciculture. Are you connected | have their pretty little pond to repair to, where they are care- 
with a salmon-river? If so, capture one or two well-grown | fully fed on boiled'liver and other dainties, including maggots 
fish, despoil them of milt and ova, scatter the into a few | from dead-meat hung over the ponds on strings. The fry— 
gravel-filled boxes, let the water flow over them, wait till] parr, they are now named—are carefully watched and pro- 
they grow into table-salmon, and lo, you have a fortune! But | tected from all enemies for the first twelve months of their 
let the work be done systematically; and, speaking by the | lite, at which period, a moiety of them will, by various signs, 
card, I will tell the reader how it can be done, for I have just | demand their freedom, and be sent away to the sea, where 
been visiting a place where fortune is being wooed through | they will grow into grilse with magical rapidity. 
salmon-culture. I allude to Stormontfield on the river Tay,} 1t is curious to observe that in a month or two after the fish 
where there is a model suite of breeding-boxes and ponds for | come to life, half of the quantity hatched begins to outgrow 
the nurture of young salmon; itis a place where they sow | the other half with great rapidity, so that, at the end of a year, 
salmon-eggs like pease, and where the pease expand into living | one half of the brood having become smolie—that is, scaled 
fish. Stormontfiela is not altogether unknown to the readers | fish, are ready to proceed to sea, and are tolerably well able 
of this journal, for it was described in these pages seven | to take care of themselves. The remainder of the are very 
ears ago; but since that time, more and more wonders have | small, and are known as parr (a name which was given to 
m achieved; the breeding boxes have been augmented, | them when they were thought to bea distinct fish, and not the 
another pond has been added to «the suite, and in conse-| young of the cones): they will remain another year in the 
quence, the rental of the river Tay has risen by nine thousand | ponds before they become coated with’ the scales of the smolt, 
pounds! The get me yg of pisciculture is found in the | and are able to follow their sisters and brothers to the salt 
protection that is afforded to the cogs and the young fish.| water. This discrepancy in the growth of the salmon is a cu- 
Although a female salmon is a very fecund animal, yielding, | rious but unexplained anomaly in salmon-life—one half of 
in the aggregate, a thousand eggs for every pound of her| every brood of that fish remains in the ponds for two years, 
weight, it was atone time thought that the enemies of the} the other half having assumed the migratory dress at a little 
salmon, human and inhuman, would ultimately exterminate | over one year after the date of their birth. No naturalist has 
that fish, which has been not inaptly designated the “ venison | been able to give a reason for this curious feature of salmon- 
of the waters.” It has been calculated that, in the natural] growth. Some observers say it is owing to the temperament 
way of its wandering life, only one salmon-egg out of each | of the fish—some being clever and active, obtain 3 larger por- 
thousand ever arrives at the stage of reproducing its kind. | tion of food, and by consequence, grow more rapidly than the 
What becomes then, of the remaining nine hundred andj animals which are timid and unable to look after “number 
ninety-nine eggs? The proportion of eggs that never hatch| one.” Again, it has been said that it is owing to the imper- 
is very large, and the proportion of young fish annually de-| fect milting of some of the eggs, and that the fish of rapid 
stroyed by their ever-watchful enemies is equally great. A | growth are from those eggs which have come first in contact 
twenty-pound salmon yields, as 4 general rule, twenty thou-| with the milt. I suspect, however, that Lord Dun 
sand eggs, but as only twenty of that number arrive at matu- | would be able to give the best explanation of the matter, for 
rity, the total waste of embryo fish-life in a large salmon-river | “it is one of those things which no fellow can understand.” 
must therefore be enormous. A gentleman, the proprietor of} The change from the parr condition to the smolt condition 
a fine salmon-fishery in Ireland, once deposited seventy thou- | of salmon-life is rapidly made when nature once gives the sig - 
sand salmon ova in @ beautifully clear stream for hatching;|nal. The ponds may be visited one day when the fish will be 
but when the time had arrived for the vivifying of the all parrs, little things with the finger-marks down their sides ; 
it was found that the whole of them had been eaten by the| but,at next visit—after, perhaps, the lapse of a weck—thou- 
dragon-fiy. Out of that immense number of ova, not one liy- | sands of them will be leaping with impatience to get out of 
ing fish was obtained ! their o of confinement into the river, and so onward to the 
A sketch of the natural spawning, as compared with the | sea. . Buist, the conservator of the Tay, could not believe 
artificial system, will best illustrate the advantage of piscicul-| his eyes at the rapidity with which the change took place. 
ture. Let us suppose, then, that a twenty-pound female sal-| During the first year of the ponds, a party examined the fish, 
mon is busy on the “ redds ” about the middle of November, | and seeing they were still parr, it was resolved to keep them 
the water running furiously all the time. The fish has been | in the pond for another year, but a few days after, the evidence 
at work for a day or two making a nest, by ploughing up the} of the desired change was unmistakeable. “It was like 
gravel, and two or three male fish have, during the whole} magic,” said Peter Marshall; “and so we sent the fish away 
lume, been fighting, and watching, and swimming around ;/| to the sea.” 
meanwhile, the ova are rapidly floating away in hundreds} As has already been indicated, the great value of the system 
down the stream, two-thirds of them never touched by the} pursued at Stormontfield is the protection it affords to the 
vivifying milt. A brace of jack are lying in the eddy, feasting | young fish at a time when they are so feeble as to be totally 
on the eggs; while we can see a bull-trout carried away by | unable to protect themselves. It is surprising how few of the 
the force of the stream, so gorged with the toothsome dainty | eggs are wasted in the protected breeding-boxes. Out of the 
as to be quite unable to offer any resistance to the current; | forty thousand ova assumed as having been laid down, not 
then, on a deep pool below, to or three water-hens are busy | above two thousand, which is a ay sma!) percentage, fail to 
obbling up all the egge that escape from the previous depre- | ripen into fish, which by the natural system would very likely 
ators; so that out of the twenty thousand eggs that fall from | be the total of all that hatched. Under the protective system, 
the fish, barely a fifth settle down in the ee the percentage of full-grown fish may rise to ten in a hun- 
and whilst these four thousand eggs are about coming to life, instead of one in a thousand, for the salmon, if it can 
a resistless March flood carries away both bed and eggs, leav- | only escape the numerous perils of its earlier days, is, when it 
ing most of the latter upon piaces where they can never come | has grown a bit, better able to protect itself than almost any 
to life; indeed, when the “spate” exhausts itself, they will be| other fish, as any man who has ever hooked and landed a 
found lying high and dry upon the grass, the germ within | twenty-pound fish will testify. 
dead, or likely to prove unfruitful. Of the thousand eggs that} A large salmon-farmer, who is the proprietor of a fine 
are left in their watery nest, the greater portion will no doubt | stream in County Galway in Ireland, where he carried out ex- 
yield fish ; but before they are many days old, scores of the | tensive plans for the benefit of the parent fish, and introduced 
tuny-animals are killed, and long ere the remainder are seized | them, by the cutting of passes through rocky barriers, to new 
with the sea-going instinct, only a small shoal remains, and | head waters, is a great believer in the artificial system, for he 
very few of these, after their visit to the great deep—although | too has a suite of magic hatching-boxes. It is information 
they are becoming more and more able to protect themselves | supplied by him that gives value to the following statement : 
—ever return to the parental stream,so numerous are the | The eggs obtained trom the parent fish, he knows, from fif- 
enemies that lie in wait for them. The fishes of the sea and i practical experience, may be fecundated and incu- 
rivers, it has been said, provide their own food; shoals of one | bated ina box more perfectly, and in greater relative num- 
kind of fish seem to have been created to live solely upon an- | bers, than when left @o chance in the of a river; and by 
other kind. A large salmon-river is a scene of boundless de- | using filtered water, as is done at Stormontfield, the destruc- 
struction, and, as the Ettrick Shepherd said: “The carnage | tive insects, as well as the trout and larger fish, may be to a 
is truly awfu’.” ; great extent excluded during the period of protection. After 
By the Stormontfield plan of artificial nursing and protect-| the age of fifteen months, when young fish are placed in 
ed growing, the percentage of loss, either in ¢; or fish, is} the river, and to and return from the sea, during which 
trivial when compared with the alarm: ce which has| journeys we obtain our relative proportions of marketable 
just been described ; a day at a Stormontfield spawning-bout | fish, the question arises, From which system, the natural or 
has taught us that. At the proper season, after the fish have | artificial, can we derive the largest quantity of table-salmon 
mounted to their spawning beds, on some gloomy, gray No-|at the least relative cost? Let us remember that we have a 
vember day, when the river is swollen by more than usual| migratory animal to deal with. The ova may be nursed into 
flow of water, and numbers of the largest fish are certain to | life, and the youne salmon be protected for a few months; but 
be seeking a spawning-place, Peter Marshall, the local genius | at the end of the period of protection, when the fish are let 
of the ponds, and his assistant manipulators, launch their | away, they become exposed to the same chances of hurt as the 
boat, and we all go out upon the river in search of “ milters ” | millions of others which are going to and returning from the 
and “spawners.’ We find many fine fish, but few of them)sea. A salmon, it is said, must twice visit the salt water be- 
are in exact condition for our purpose. We bag one or two | fore it is fit for the table; therefore, out of the four years of 
nearly ripe ones, and place them in an adjoining mill-race, | its average life it can be protected only for a few months—in 
which Peter has converted into a “ yaee hospital,” and | the case of half the fish of a brood, for fifteen months ; and for 
there they are detained till their eggs are fully mature. This | the other half, a little over two years. I shall not at present 


weeding-out process has to begin. “Ita Finance won't 
suffer by being kept over for a day; put it down for to-mor- 
row,” says the editor. “‘ Tailors’ Strike: ah, Thompson wrote 
on that last week; it’s too soon to be at it again.” 

There then remain four questions to be considered, and 
over these the battle-royal begins. First comes the great cause 
of Beales (M.A.) versus Walpole. Four members of the 
council think as badly of Beales (M.A.) as of Walpole, and 
say 80 in the plainest terms. One is full of sympathy for the 
Home Secretary, and earnestly pleads his cause against the 
bullies of the Reform League. 'wo others, however, are just 
as enthusiastic on bebalf of the ex-revising barrister. The 
discussion which takes place is at least as warm as that which 
is subsequently held in “ the House,” and it is enlivened by a 
capital anecdote from our Bohemian, of which each gentle- 
ae mentally makes a note, for use in future Jeaders. 
Finally, the question is settled by the majority of votes, and 
it is decided that a castigation shall be administered equally 
to the Reform League and the government in the leader which 
is to be devoted to the exciting subject. Then the editor 
hastily sketches in a duzen lines the tone of the article as it 
has been decided upon by the council, and gives the paper to 
one of the members of the triumphant majority. About the 
next question—the Luxemburg Conference—there is not much 
to be said. The editor and one of the leader-writers have al 
most all the talking to themselves, and the latter gentleman 
receives orders to take the subject and “ make what he can of 
it.” The Trades’ Coion Commission is the subject of quite an 
angry debate between the two principal political economists 
of the y, one of whom is madly enamoured of Mr. Rus- 
kin’s ideas, whilst the other pins his faith to Mr. Mill. As— 
to use the slang of the profession—Ruskin’s theories “ won't 
wash,” the Trades’ Union leader is given into the hands of 
Mr. Mill’s disciple, whose face has grown quite red in the 
heat of the discussion. There only remains the case of the 
little boy who has got three months’ hard labour for stealing 
a turnip, and before the debate hE this subject begins, our 
Bohemian, who has discreetly held his tongue during the dis- 
cussion of the two previous topics, tells a story so ludicrous 
and appropriate, that even the political economists shake their 
sides with laughter, and the council with one consent devolve 
upon the story-teller the duty of scarifying Dogberry. The 
last business is to appoint some one to go down to the House 
ot Commons in the evening to hear the debate, and, if ne- 
ceesary, to write upon it; and this having been done, the 
cou breaks 


ncil up. 

Then the leader-writers commence their afternoon labour, 
whilst those who have escaped writing for that day make 
their way westward to their clubs or homes. Some of the 
chosen stay in the office, and write there ; others slip along to 

uiet chambers in Brick Court, and write as Pendennis or 

arrington might have done, undisturbed, save by the whistl- 
ing of some idle lad on the pavement beneath their windows. 
By five, or, at latest, by six o'clock their task must be com- 
pleted. ‘“ The leader then is finished, 1 suppose?” says my 
reader. Not so, my friend. The leader, as yet, is but rough- 
hewn, and has still to be shaped by the divinity which pre- 
sides over every modern journal. But first of all it has to be 
set in the bold clear type in which the finished article subse- 
Fy | appears. Then, when set, the “ reading” commences. 

» it is read for mere errors of the press, all of which are 
corrected with scrupulous care. Then the “revise,” as the 
second proof is called, is given to the chief reader, who must 
be a man of education and intelligence. He reads it for “ the 
sense.” Any grammatical blunders—and of such blunders 
there are not a few—are corrected: sometimes the careless 
writer has omitted a word in the middle of a sentence, or has 
left it otherwise imperfect, and all such defects have to be re- 
medied ; the classical and historical allusions are carefully 
verified, for nothing looks worse than a blunder in one of 
these ; and if there is any obscurity in any particular » 
it is marked in such a manner as to call the attention of the 
next reader to the doubtful sentence. 

By eight o'clock, all this work has been done, and a final 
proof of the leader, printed on @ great sheet of paper, which 
leaves @ margin seven inches wide on either side of the type, 
is eg | for the hands of the editor. Then he again comes 
“ae e scene, and with him a new character—the revising 

itor. These two, sitting opposite each other at the desk, set 
themselves down to three hours’ hard work. The leaders are 
carefully read, compared with each other, and with previous 
articles on the same subjects, and altered and revised as the 
judgment of the editor may direct. Very frequently, this re- 
vision amounts almost to the re-writing of the article; and 
sometimes the original writer fails to recognise a single sen- 
tence of his own composition in it as it appears the next morn- 
ing. Seldom, indeed, does it escape without some alteration, 
generally made at the very parts which the author of the arti- 
cle is most anxious to preserve intact. Toa young writer, 
nothing is more annoying than this system of revision ; he re- 
Volis against it as the mothers of Egypt revolted against the 
slaughter of their first-born. But no expressions of disgust or 
a have any effect upon the ruthless editor; and 
should the victim complain of the manner in which his pro- 
ductions are treated, he is most probably told that he has been 
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ties,and distracting them from their main pursuits, is the most 
delightful occupation under the sun. He will run anywhere 
to gle after a woman. He will even sooner attach 
himeelf to old ladies than to none. And yet he is not 
of that useful and angelic tribe of messenger beaus—car- 
rier pigeons—fetching dogs, who at aword will bring 
or take or run according to directions. The dangler 
is seldom put in for an office of this kind, and he 
never volunteers his help on any occasion except it fits 
with his own Bayo convenience, comfort, and fxvourite 
amusement. hen he is a perpetual source of irritating curi- 
osity to those whom he inveigles into being concerned about 
him. They never quite determine how to deal with him. If 
he is cut the difficulty is solved at once ; but that is a 
clumsy and not always a safe method. If he can be induced 
to dangle elsewhere, the very association of his name which 
remains after his flitting interferes with the market value of 
what he has touched. The dangler is «a masculine flirt of a 
puny kind. He is as unnatural as a male dancer and as worth- 
ess. He is without courage or principles; but then he never 
claims either. Society has made him, and society is responsi- 
ble for him. There is this, however, which the dangler for- 
gets. He was originally kept in hands for his own sake, then 
tolerated, or used as a foil; and it is a gross perversion of the 
privileges he enjoyed to assume a distinct ré/e of his own, and 
to set up as it were on his personal account, The dangler is 
not only a terror and a torment to mothers, but he is often an 
abomination to married men with young wives. It is from 
the stuff of which he is composed that the cavalier servente of 
the Continent is made. In nine cases out of ten, the perplexi- 
ties which en; the judge of the Divorce Court arise out of 
the manners and customs of danglers. The dangler is more 
dan, us to gay wives than to lively spinsters. The former 
use fim freely, and find a certain pleasure in keeping him b 
them ; but the latter are either bewildered and puzzled, or half 
angry and half pleased, at his attentions. That sin which we 
never forgive when it is discovered, is not, it should in fair- 
ness be said, an object or aim of the dangler. He does not 
follow a married woman with the determination of asking her 
to run away with him, but purely as a pastime, and a graceful, 
pleasant occupation, He dislikes the violence and tumult of 
a genuine ty passion, almost as much as he dislikes the 
sympathetic disturbances of an honest sentiment, To be calm 
and unruffied, to disown earnestness in everything, is the creed 
of the dangler. He is not in the least engrossed when he ap- 
tly pursues a lady. It is his art, however, to seem as if 
e were. He has generally a small income, which enables 
him to get on well enough as a club bachelor. His tailor 
trusts him conveniently. He has not a particle of real ambi- 
tion or desire to figure in the world. His ideas are contained 
in the smallest compass, and represent the merest trifles, 
which other men discard with the foppishness of three-and- 
twenty. The dangler, however, never grows old in sen3e. 
He can only become an old boy, and from that stage advance 
to second childhood. Uulike the genuine old boy, he is not 
thoroughly viclous—he is a mawkish and insensate fool even 
at his pleasures, for he can only bring himself to sip them. 
Want of decision is the basis of the dangler’s disposition. It 
causes him to drvad marriage, and to flutter for ever over the 
secrets he dare not pitch upon. Amongst men he is a nonen- 
tity. He has no part in affairs which demand skill, energy, 
or perseverance. He sbrinks from contact with real work, 
like a sick school-girl. His opinions are vacant, and only es- 
cape from not being thought idiotic by the number of idiotic 
opinions which the same persons are allowed to hold without 
question. The dangler is a fool, in short, of the worst qua- 
lity. If he only went in for religion, for capturing beggars, 
for dancing at theatres, for reform, or for music, one might 
see at least an energy thrown away ; but in the dangler there 
is a hopeless and colourless impotence for which there is no 
compensative eccentricity. Even with women he is not suc- 
ocyel. Silly women like him at first, but discover him after 
a time; clever women, when they find he has no money, des- 
pise him for his stupidity, although eo | would easily forgive 
his stupidity if bis banker res; him. Fortunately, 
danglers are not over frequent. There are many young men, 
and young old men, who approach from one side or another 
the ties of the type, but happily only a few compara- 
tively represent it completely. The dangler is both a noodle 
and a duffer, and he never knows it. A joke falls off his hide 
as a spent musket-ball would off the hide of a rhinoceros. Hi 
is the ae a, henge of bis friends, and he has no enemies. 
He is desp’ too much to be hated; and yet so entrenched 
is he in the stronghold of his own conceit, that he is far from 
being miserable or dejected. He walks about in utter uncon- 
sciousness of what is thought or said of him. He would not 
believe for an instant that he was either barren or good for 
nothing. Society is too well bred nowadays ever to give such 
information to a man to his face, and the dangler therefore 
never suffers the chance of hearing the truth. When the 
dangler dies no one regrets him. He is of a class that disgust 
and turn aside even the affection of a mother, which he is in- 
capable of comprehending or reciprocating. It is cruel and 
pitiable to reflect that such creatures are the result of our mo- 


dern gocial system, but every artificial system, and, indeed, but the occupiers of the Treasury bench. He refused to stultify 


every system must have them. Mr. Lewes, in a clever criti- 


cism, tells us that there are beings apparently born only to measure. If, after opposing such a Bill as that of last year, the 


exhibit and demonstrate the growth of cancer-cells. Analo- 
gically, we may consider the dangler as born to demonstrate 


and exhibit the growth of moral cancers upon the social body whole action of the pariy to which he thought it an honour to 
He is —_ | as as the street evi), despite his neatness and 
° y 


extraction, and France ; in the i 
has ever been renowned for her glers; but in England rity. You trust in the great influence and foree of wealth. Now, 


‘hey are partly of fo. 


their doom is certain. Already there is an inclination to de- 


tect these impostors and to proclaim them. It is better even saving a State. I believe, on the cont’ary, it will fail you at a 
lowsof this. <aumniion wenaene wm ghey “a eo returned to the House of Commons, But how returned? That 
’ ’ . 


unable to love or to hate, to act or to think. 
———— o——_—___—_ 


Kutperial Parliament. 


DEBATE ON THE SECOND READING OF THE REFORM BILL 
IN THE UPPER HOUSE. 


In the House or Lorps, on Monday July 22nd, the Earl of| cies of a very different nature. There will be all the difference 
ntation of the|between these men now and then, that exisis between an actom 
People Bill, He said if he had been about to move a bill which | who speaks to the boxes and an actor who speaks to the gallery.’ 
was to cause as great a revolution as that caused by the great| Earl GRANVILLE thought the Government had been actuated 


Dery moved the second reading of the 


» that education was not sufficiently extended for such a measure, 

























































































to that he answered because it was desirable not only that there 
should be a faithful representation of the people, but that the 
classes represented should think so. He then reviewed the Re- 
form agitation of the last fifteen years, and the several bills 
brought in during that period, and, with reference to the bili of 


On Tuesday, the 23rd July, the adjourned debate on the Re- 
presentation of the People Bill was resumed by 
The Earl of SHarressury, who said he looked upon Re- 
form as inevitable, but he thought they should have gone on 
by steps, and he should have liked to have seen the franchise 
last year, said it was felt that the measure was brought forward | bestowed as a reward for honesty and indusiry. He believed 
prematurely in a new parliament and in a dictatorial manner,| Mr. Gladstone’s Bill of last year would have been accepted 
and that if Mr. Gladstone had known how to.consult the preju- | With satisfaction by the people. He did not think this would 
dices and the feelings of the House of Commons he would have| be. Mr. Gladstone’s Bill would have been gradual in its ef- 
passed that measure. Lord Derby said that on two previous oc-| fects. This Bill dragged them to the edge of the Tarpeian 
casions he had endeavoured to carry on the Government with a| Tock, and threw them over like criminals. Ministers said they 
minority in the House of Commons, and had failed, and when un-| had come to Household Suffrage because they were sure of 
dertaking office for the third time he determined that he would | Coming to it at last. There could be no doubt of that, but 
not again be a mere stopgap till it suited the convenience of the we were they to jump out of the window when they could 
Liberals to resume office, but that he would endeavour to settle | Walk out of the door? He held that Household Suffrage was 
this question which had-agitated the public mind for so long a|n0 resting place whatever. The introduction of the Lodger 
period. In order to effect this object the Government deter- | Franchise affirmed the principle that the franchise was aright 
mined to take the House of Commons into their confidence. They | rather than a trust. It contemplated the voter simply asa 
first proposed a series of resolutions; but the House of Com-| man, and not as a man connected with his duties as a citizen. 
mons would not accept them, and they then determined to bring | Then, he believed, there would be an agitation to reduce the 
in a bill, and, considering there was no other stand-point below |lodger qualification from 4s. a week to 2s. 6d., and that 
the £10 line, they based the borough franchise on the occupa-| brought them almost to Universal Suffrage. He believed that 
tion of a house, conditionally on the payment of rates,}a@ House of Commons elected by the preponderating class 
Theyjwere desi of panying this with other qualifica-| would be dangerous to the old institutions of the country, 
tions, such as the payment of a certain amount of taxes, and the | and that it would act prejudicially to the Established Churc' 
possession of a certain amount in the savings banks, but of these | That House might resistsome violent and unjust measure, but 
the House of Commons disapproved. They also proposed certain | would soon be told that the people were to govern, and not a 
restrictions, but these were also disapproved of. The franchise, | set of hereditary Peers. He did not think that their Lordships 
however, was limited to the occupiers of dwellings, and did not | would be put out of existence by a violent act, but they would 
as did the Reform Act of 1832, include the occupants of ware-| be made to disappear with the elezant softness of a dissolving 
houses, shops, or buildings. The present borough constituency | view. Beyond these there were questions of social import- 
comprieed 452,000 persons; by the Bill it was estimated that] ance which would be pressed—questions as to the relations 
887,000 occupiers of houses below £10 in value would be added |of capital and labour, and the accumulation of property in 
to the constituencies: but of these three-fifths resided in thirty-| private hands. As to the Redistribution scheme he was satis- 
seven large boroughs. He then referred to the Lodger Fran-|fied it must be re-opened. All this tended toa republic. 
chise, and said he did not for a moment question that many lod- | Everything in the present day was gigantic. They had gigan- 
gers were of high social position, and he approved of the fraa-| tic ships, gigantic companies, and he was afraid they would 
chise under the restrictions imposed by the Bill. Pe then passedjto | have a gigantic downfall. In the meanwhile let them indulge 
the County Franchise, and stated that the £12 occupation franchise | their imaginations, and picture to themselves the rising out of 
would add 171,000 to the ti y. On the question of Re-} this w of British institutions of the glorious phoenix of 
distribution of Seats, he said the principle they went upon was} Conservative democracy. 
not wholly to disfranchise any borough, but to take the second} The Duke of ARGYLL said the Esrl of Derby last night gave 
member from boroughs with a population under 7,000. The] them no reasons for this measure, but he told them he intro- 
House of Commons went further. It took the second member | duced it because he was uawilling to be a stopgap, leaving 
from boroughs with a population under 10,000, ani these, with} them to infer that he was willing to be a weathercock. He 
seven seats taken from boroughs where bribery had prevailed, | did not believe in the gloomy anticipations of Lord Shattes- 
gave them forty-five seatsfor disposal. Of these twenty-five were | bury, but they should not conceal from themselves the mag- 
given to counties, fifteen to new boroughs, four to four large] nitude of the change that was proposed. They were asked to 
boroughs, which will in future each return three members, and | read a second time a Bill which, if it had been proposed last 
the remaining member to the London University. He then ad-| year, would have been received with an unive shout of 
verted to the amendment of Earl Grey, which he said appeared | disapproval. Earl Derby talked of the Bill being a compro- 
to him to be quite incomprehensible and utterly useless for any] mise. It was a compromise, or rather a makeshift on the 
practical purpose, and he appealed to the noble earl whether it was | question of the Redistribution of Seats; but as ed the 
consistent with the respect he and this House owed to the House} Borough Franchise it was no compromise at all, but a com- 
ot Commons to stigmatize the measure as not calculated to pro-| plete surrender of every principle that had been hitherto 
mote the object in view, and then to alter it in Committee and} maintained by the Conservatives of this country. He then 
send it down again to that House. In conclusion, he said he be-| referred to the causes of the present position of this question. 
lieved the Bill was at once large, extensive, and Conservative, | He began by admitting that the Liberal party were much to 
and would for a long time settle the question of Reform and pre-| blame. The primary cause was the weakness, the timidity, 
vent agitation, : and the insincerity with which that party dealt with the Re- 
Earl Grey said it was necessary, before they went into Com-| form Bill introduced by the Government of Lord Palmerston, 
mittee, that they should fully undersiand the character of the/ and it wasa mistake not to revive the question before the 
measure, The Bill, he considered, was in no way calculated to| dissolution of that Parliament. The present Parliament in- 
settle the Reform question. His object was not to defeat the] herited all the insincerity and timidity of the last on the ques- 
Bill, dangerous as he considered it, but to amend it in Commit-| tion ot Reform, and that spirit broke out in the formation of 
tee ; and so far from this course being an insult to the House of} g third arty, by means of which the Bill of last year was de- 
Commons, he believed that three-fourths of that assembly would | feated, But that party had collapsed, and even its phraseology 
~ r with him. He then proceeded to minute adverse criticisms | the preponderance of a class of which they heard so much 
of the provisions of the Bill, which he contended were of the} jact year was heard no more. 
most democratic character, but his voice could scarcely beheard,| J.ord Carans said the merits and demerits of the Bill re- 
and towards the close he exhibited signs of great physical weak- | sojved themselves into four cardinal points—the Borough 
ness. He concluded by moving an amendment to the effect that | Franchise, the Lodger Franchise, the reduction of the Count 
the Bill would not effect a permanent settlement of the question, Franchise, and the Redistribution of Seats. Dealing wit 
but that the House, recognizing the urgent necessity for the pass- | these points consecutively, he argued with regard to the 
ing of a bill to amend the representation, would not refuse a se- Borough Franchise, that as they must extend the franchise 
cond reading of the Bill, in the hope that it might be amended | anq could not propose a lower sum than £6, it was better to 
in its future stages. : ' set aside the question of amount altogether. The Bill did not 
The Duke of KuTLAND could not give a cordial support to give Household Suffrage pure and simple, because it was ac- 
this measure, He thought that they should have waited till the companied by the conditions of residence liability to rate, 
commission on trades’ unions had concluded their labours, and | ang payment of rates. Then, taking the Lodger ranchise, 
he said it was one that ought to commend itself to Conserva 
tives, though it was one that would no doubt strike different 
minds differently. He did not think the line of £10 happily 
chosen, and —— that it should be fixed at a higher sum’ 
for London and the larger towns. Passing to the County 
Franchise, he admitted that there was “a hard and fast” 
line, but submitted that it could not be avoided. Then with 
regard to the last point—the Redistribution of Seats—he said 
there was no plan that could be proposed that could not be 
cavilled at. sle expressed his dislike to the “ three-cornered” 
constituencies. According to the old custom, each borough 
returned two members, and that was the constitutional way 
of giving a representation to minorities, and he suggested 
that the same object might be gained by not allowing a voter 
to vote for more than two members. There was a large sec- 
tion of the Conservatives who would ‘ast year have been wil- 
ling to have made a compromise fixing the County Franchise 
at £20, and the Borough Franchise at £8; but that compro- 
mise was impossible. He looked upon this Bill as entirely 
consistent with Conservative policy, by which he meant the 
policy which would sustain the institutions of the country. 
Earl RussELL said he was not disposed to find fault with 
the Government for introducing a Bill on the subject of Re- 
form, for he had never regarded it as a monopoly of his party. 
There were two objects to be sought, one to give votes to the 
artisan class, who by their skill and intelligence had shown 
they were well worthy of it, and the other was to check that 
prevalence of bribery which had been caused by rich persons 
who went to boroughs and sought by corruption to obtain a 
seat in the House of Commons. But this Bill would not at- 
tain either of these objects, for the artisans would be so out- 
numbered that they would have scarcely any voice, and the 
poorer class of persons would be opened to bribery. He doubt- 
ed Whether the next House of Commons elected under this 
Bill would be as good as those which had been returned for 
the last ior Yom years. The Redistribution of the 
require consideration. He charged the leaders 








He thought, however, that if they gave up the £10 franchise 
there was no safe resting place till they got to Household Suf- 
frage. But this Bill was a totally distinct bill from the one that 
was proposed. One by one all the safeguards had been aban- 
doned. He hoped their lordships would eend the Bill back to 
the House of Commons decently clothed with the securities that 
formerly guarded it. 

The Earl of CARNARVON complained that they were called 
upon to legislate without any information whatever as to the 
effects of the measure. A wholesale transfer of power from one 
class to another was a revolution, and that he considered would 
be the effect of this Bill. And it was a revolution that was 
brought about without enthusiasm, and at the desire of nobody 


himself, and say that such a measure as this was a Conservative 


Conservative party were to support such a measure as this, he 
was ready to put ashes on his head and acknowledge that the 


belong was nothing but a “mere organized b risy. “ You, 
again, put your trust,” said Lord Carnarvon, “in another secu- 


Iiell you I have no faith in wealth. I never heard of wealth 
particular pincb, I admit it is quite true you will have rich men 


is the question to answer. They will be returned committed to 
further and deeper pledges of democratic extension. They will 
not be the less delegates of the public will, because they happen 
to be millionaires ...........Suppose the very same men are 
returned that now sit in the House of Commons, I contend that 
their course of condust must be different because, though they 
may sit for the same seats, they will be returned by constituen- 


measure of 1832, he should indeed feel some trepidation. At] in this measure by a desire to do harm to their political adversa- of the eee ee with hypocrisy and — me Ang 


that time large towns like Manchester and Birmingham were | ries, He was not alarmed at the reduction of the franchise which 
unrepresented, and the system of rotten boroughs was rife, It | was proposed. He should have been glad if what had been called 
was true that at that time the Government was supported by the | the residuum 

tide of public feeling, which, assisted by the revolutionary feel-| the fears which had been expressed, and so far as regar 

ing abroad, broke down all obstacles. But though to a certain | franchise he gave the Bill his support. But with regard to the 
extent popular enthusiasm lent support to the Government of the | Redistribution scheme, which was almost universally condemned, 
day, it also ented that calm deliberation which ought to have|he asked Government if they thought it would not have been 
been Fon such a question. He did not think that under this | better to have offered a more extensive measure now. If they 
Bill “y would have a House of Commons which would more | would agree to a Redistribution scheme which would be calcu- 


pretending to be at the proposal for a £7 p 
while they were secretl: PRordne Ro to go much further. That 
course was said to be it, but he doubted whether it would 
be viewed with respect either in that House or the country. 
He could not vote for the amendment, containing as it did a 
that the measure would not conduce to the good gov- 
ernment of the country, and he recommended Earl Grey to. 
withdraw it, 
The Earl of Dersy briefly replied to some of the points 


had beea excluded; but he did not —, in 
led the 





lated to meet the just demands of the country, the Peers on the 





ee hak the le than the House had done 
singe 1! t might bo asked, why, then, make a change? And | opposition side of the House would support them, 





that had been raised. 
Earl Grey declined to withdraw his amendment, but said 
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would not call for a division upon it. He added that he 
we vot approve of the whole of the policy taken by the third 
last 


smendment was then negatived, and the second read- 
ing was agreed to. 


On Tuesday, July 25th, notice was given of the following 


Amend: namely : 
Giauses to be moved in Commitee Lord Lyttelton : To | vent the 


follow Clause 8: “ And be it enacted 


the passing of this Act to carry the last 
preceding enactment into effect.’ 

Amendment to be moved in Committee by the Marquis of 
Bristol : Omit clause 9. 

Amendments to be moved in Committee by Lord Denman: 

To insert between clauses 9 and 10: “ When any elector 
shall have been convicted of drunkenness three times in one 
year he shall not be entitled to exercise the franchise until one 
year after the last conviction.” 


To omit clause 16, and to transfer all or any of the new | ced 
Manchester 


seats which may be taken from the city of or 
boroughs of Liverpool, Birmingham, or Leeds to such places 
as may be agreed upon in Committee. 

Clause in lieu of clause 16: “In the event of returns or a 


diff 
votes, it aball be lawful for the Hlouse of Commons to order a 
election or elections until a substantial representation of 
the electors be arrived at.” 


———_@—_—__—_— 
THE CASE OF THE “ TORNADO.” 


The Cebate on the Tornado question in the House of Com- 
mons on the 28rd ult. was instructive and useful. It was not 


into wilful injustice; nor is it 
e case should be laid before Parliament 
a determined spent of the demand preferred by the 
. Gregory, far from sympathizing with 
the Government for not preven the 
departure ofa Chilian vessel of war from an English port, and 
he intimated an — that the crew might have been justly 
detained by the Spanish captors as prisoners of war. Mr. 
Baillie e, on the other hand, adopting the statement 
of the owners, upon Lord w > duty of requir- 
ing restitution compensation. Sir ndell er ex- 
an opinion that the Government had been premature 
& protest an auditor’s report, which, according to 
his con m, was not a judgment; Sir Robert C 
contended that a course substantially right had resulted from 
reciprocally contradictory blunders; and Lord 
Stanley had little difficulty in satisfying the House that his 
conduct had been substan eo and just. Although 
Messrs. Isaac Campbell and Co. still : tly deny that 
the ship belonged to the Chilian navy, the suspicions of the 
8 Government are so plausible that all attempts to ex- 
them away have hitherto proved abortive. A sister 
‘vessel to the Jornado, purchased the same own and 
despatched under precisely similar circums' now forms 
a part of the Chilian fleet under the name of the , and, 
by a cu ce, not noticed in the debate, both 
names are descriptive of circular storms. Ly = Messrs. 


g 
z 


s 


ba pe ed their ship to an agent at Rio Janeiro for 
theSRepal Nee en he ed that Captain M‘Killop, of 
the avy, Was invi 


wee Compass eS 


but ships and men, however strongly they may be suspected, 
have a right to a fair trial. 

The Spanish authorities, having an almost conclusive case 
against the Tornado, thought fit, after the fashion of their 
country, to decide against her without hearing the interested 
parties in their own defence; and, on the pretext that the 
crew might be required to give evi: they detained them 
as prisoners for an unreasonable time, and treated them with 


the 
friendly inclination to treat Eng’ vessels with and 
injustice. The Mermaid was sunk by the guns of ita by 
awkwardness, or perhaps by ill-will; and the Spanish Go- 
vernment, affecting to believe that the ship was scuttled by 
the crew, has ob@Minately refused reparation. The outrageous 
violence offered to the Victoria was, on the arrival of the 
Mediterranean fleet at Gibraltar, bv a convenient re- 


possible to arms A ey for the adjustment of a 
class of disputes w may, according 
either be settled by an amical 
































































of Gibraltar smugglers might be relieved or obviated by the 
reduction of the Spanish tariff, and by the employment of 
honest Custom-house officers. It is not in the nature 
Spaniards to reduce a grievance by their own action to its 
lowest point; and it is a hardship that the fiscal policy of the 
country should be controlled, even ly, by the foreign 
occupation of a Spanish fortress. The of spite- 
ful coast-guards and revenue-cutters would almost alone pre- 
serious discussion in England of the surrender of 
Gibraltar ; it is worth while to consider whether the pos- 
session of the famous rock really increases either the mili 

or the naval power of England. The evacuation of Cor 


lockading sq’ 
fortress in the Straits is indispensable, Spain would probably 
ex Ceuta for Gibraltar; but the] trae stronghold of 
England in the South is Malta, which has happily no other 
plausible competitor for its possession. If Gibraltar were 
led to Spain, and land to Germany, the gratification 


the | of national feeling would not be balanced by any proportion- 


ate loss to England. The question, however, is not ripe for 

ideration; and, in the meantime, Spanish cruisers must 
be content to respect the English flag. It may be feared that 
the complications connected with the growiug trade in ships 
adapted for warlike purposes would not end with the case of 
the Zornado. It would be desirable to confer on the Crown 
a suitable power of seizing vessels which appeared on 


prima 
facie evidence to be designed for the use of an actual belliger- 


ent; nor would there be any justice in casting on the owners 
the burden of proving their innocence. The irregular seizure 
of the steam rams in the Mersey, during the American civil 
war, was readily condoned on account of its obvious expe- 
diency, but it is not a laudable precedent.—Saturday Review. 
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European News. 


The passage of the Reform Bill by the House of Lords— 
although in a slightly amended form—indicates its actual 
adoption by the nation at an early day. The modification of 
the Lodger and Copyhold franchises by the addition of £5 to 
the qualification, the allowing the use of voting papers to, 
and the conferring the franchise upon, the undergraduates of 
the Universities, would, according to the cable, appear to be 
the extent of “the Peers” dictation; but even this small 
measure of revision has already been rejected in the House of 
Commons, and accordingly the Lords must be asked to again 
reconsider even these slight amendments. This reconsideration 
will consume a few days time, otherwise the famous Derby- 
Disraeli Reform Bill of 1867 would probably, ere this, have 
become law. But it is not yet law, and we must reserve criti- 
cism until it is. The projected reform demonstration which 
came off in Hyde Park on the 5th inst. is said to have proved 
a sorry failure, few people being in attendance, and but little 
enthusiasm manifested. The Conservative masses ot Great 
Britain may begin to realize that the bare voting of an igno- 


‘A | Tant rabble does not make a nation either great, prosperous, 


happy, or safe ; but to agree with us, that so far as the voice of 
the industrious and intelligent classes of a country can be 
added to the electoral body, so far it is safe, bet no farther ; 
and that in view of both justice and mercy, the franchise 


for | should here stop, in every well-regulated nation. 


In the House of Commons on the 6th inst., Lord Stanley 
promised to submit to the House before the close of the pre- 


;| Bent session the correspondence which had passed between 


the British government and that of the United States in refe- 
rence to the Alabama claims, and also to submit other docu- 
ments bearing on the case. Accordingly, we will soon learn 
the facts in regard to this great bugbear. For our own part 
we shall be glad to have all the open accounts between Eng- 
land and the United States speedily adjusted—as we think 


in-| they ought to have been long since—and if there be any 


balance due on either side let it be promptly paid, and thus 
let all difficulties end for the present. That a four years’ civil 
war could have raged with the fury of the American, and led 
to so few complicated questions between two commercial na- 
tions so intimately connected in trade, is the remarkable fea- 
ture, and not that a few questions should actually have 
ar‘sen out of the prolonged struggle. 

The commercial news from England is unimportant. Ca- 
pital would appear to be still “on a strike” in London, and 
the Bank of England finds it difficult to loan money at 2 per 
cent., while private operators loan at 14, on undoubted secu- 
rity. But let it be understood, that merchants and manufac- 
turers do not obtain money ‘at these rates, any more than our 
high-pressure merchants of Broadway and contiguous streets 
obtain greenbacks at the present Wall Street rate of 3} per cent, 
The merchants and business men pay at least double therates 
above mentioned in both these money centres, simply because 
capitalists refuse to lock up their capital for any length of 


|time in ordinary business pursuits, but prefer rather 


to accept lower rates and be able to “call” their 
money at a day’s, or a week’s, notice. Therefore it is clear 
that capital can strike’ as well as labour, and eventually bring 
the working millions to terms. For in stopping the wheels of 
Manchester and Leeds it throws thousands of operatives out 
of employment, and forccs them into competition one with the 
other, and when wages are reduced sufficiently low capital 
again appropriates it. Accordingly, to make a nation prosper- 
ous aud happy capital and labour must go hand-in-hand. 


Political, Social, and Commercial Changes in Europe. 
Events march apace in this, the last half of the Nineteenth 
Century. The past seven years of the present decade, have 
been prolific of great national, political, social, and commer- 
cial changes, not only in America, but in many of the leading 
states of Europe. England, France, Russia, Prussia, Austria, 
and Italy, as well as the minor state of Greece, have all more 
or less felt the effects of these changes in either a national, 
political, or social sense, while all the nations of Europe have 
participated in the general commercial development. The civil 
war in America, with its necessary belligerent rights, has 
again advanced England toa singularly conspicuous position in 
a maritime and commercial point of view, while at the same 
time it has rendered her possessions in the East more valuable 
to her in the supply of the raw material for her numerous 
workshops and factories. 

British manufacturing interests,too, have been greatly bene- 

fitted by the sudden adoption of the Present high tariffs and 

high taxes, by this new but rising Republic, the productions 

of which had, previous to the American war, competed with 
the British, to a limited extent, in the markets of the world. 
It is this increased influence of the manufacturing and com- 
mercial classes that is dictating the reforms at present 
pending in the British Parliament; and we need hardly 
add that the just demands of so important an element in the 
nation, must and will be duly recognized. Passing on to 
France, we find that the changes have been more commercial 
than political. She has lost in political prestige as much as 
England has gained in commercial and manufacturing im- 
portance. Although her commercial treaties with England 
and other couutries have stimulated internal industry and 
enterprizé, her repeated failures in outside _politi- 
cal interference, both in Europe and America, have 
greatly weakened the power and prestige of the Imperial 
head of the nation, and actually endangered the stability of 
the present Dynasty. Should we be called upon to chro- 
nicle still another unsuccessful encounter with united Ger- 
many—as is now threatened—the present decade may not 
close without witnessing yet another revolution in that land 
of quick impulse, and rapid action. The changes in Russia 
have been rather social, and political, than commercial ; and 
more deeply interest the nation itself, than the world at large, 
although the liberation of a score of millions of {mankind, 
however humble, ought to interest every civilized commu- 
nity. The startling national and political changes in Prussia, 
Austria, and subject Hungary, are still fresh in the memories 
of our readers, and we will therefore only say, that the great 
scheme for consolidating all the German States, north as well 
as south, into one great homogeneous nation, is the one ani- 
mating principle which underlies and supports those rapid 

and successful movements which we have witnessed there ; 

and it is not unlikely that this dream will be speedily realized. 
Italy, with all her advancement in a political point of view, still 
lacks that internal prosperity and commercial development, 
without which, in the present material day and generation, no 
State appears to occupy a safe and stable position. Add to 
these difficulties the Roman question, constantly threatening re- 
volution, and we have rather a dark Italian picture. This 
Roman trouble will doubtless continue until the Eter- 
nal City of the seven hills is agsin the capital of a United 
Italy. The ultimate fate of little, but ancient Greece—as well 
as that of the struggling Cretans—hinge so directly upon the 
still unsolved “ Eastern question”—that it is useless now to 
speculate upon the probabilities as to the future of these 
couatries ; but that it is pregnant with important changes, not 
only on the Mediterranean, but also in the yet unmentioned 
Kingdom of Spain, we think is apparent to all careful obser- 
vers of European events; and that the two or three years yet 
remaining of the present decade will not pass without adding 
to the long record of important events in Europe, as well as 
America, is beyond a reasonable doubt. 





The Breadalbane Peerage, 

The case of the succession to the Breadalbane peerage and 
estates, which has just been decided by the House of Lords, 
exhibits the exceeding looseness of the Scotch marriage laws, 
and the imperative necessity in all countries of making them as 
clear and explicit as the construction of language will allow. 
The question involved in the present case was the legitimacy 
of William John Lamb Campbell, the father of the respond- 
ent, Campbell, of Glenfalloch, who had generally been recog- 
nized as the heir to the late Marquis of Breadalbane during 
his lifetime, and in whose favour the Scotch court lately pro- 
nounced. The appeal to the House of Lords was brought by 
the other claimant to the title and estates, known as Camp- 
bell, of Borland. The former is descended from James, the 
second son, and the latter from John, the sixth son, of Wil- 
liam Campbell, of Glenfalloch, and the question was whether 
this James, grandfather of the respondent, was legally mar- 
ried to Eliza Maria Blanchard. The facts are briefly these :— 
James Campbell, being in command of a recruiting party in 
England, eloped with a persoa who was at that time the wife 
of Christopher Ludlow, an apothecary. She accompanied 
her lover to Nova Scotia and at once passed as his wife, being 
called on all occasions, Mrs. Campbell. From the year 1780 
to the year 1806 this connexion lasted, the intercourse being 
carried on both in England and Scotland, and the woman 
being always acknowledged as James Campbell’s wife by the 
family. Now, if Eliza Maria Blanchard had been a single 
woman at the time her connection with James Campbell 
began, there would te little doubt about the validity of her 





marriage and the legitimacy of her son, the father of the re- 
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spondent. But Eliza Blanchard was, in fact, the wife of 
Christopher Ludlow at the time of the elopement in 1780, 
and Ludlow did not die until January 1784. It was therefore 
argued for the appellant that, although such ‘habit and re- 
pute” of marriage as existed might be held to be sufficient 
evidence of marriage if the wife had been a single woman, 
yet as it was proved that the original intercourse had com- 
menced with an illegal marriage after the elopement, and that 
from that time the “habit and repute” began which con- 
stituted the only evidence of a marriage between them, and 
that there was no marked change in the nature of the inter- 
course after Ludlow’s death, therefore it must be held that 
there was during the whole life time of the parties only a con- 
tinuance of a connection essentially adulterous. To this it 
was answered that the intercourse after the death of Ludlow 
constituted evidence of a marriage having been entered into 
after the person called Mrs. Campbell had become a widow; 
in short, that as the parties lived together when they were 
free to become man and wile, and the man gave the woman 
his name and acknowledged her to be his wife, a marriage must 
be held to have been contracted. As the parties lived together 
in this manner in Scotland, which was the domicile of James 
Campbell, such a marriage might have become valid even 
without any formal ceremony. This latter view was that 
taken by the Scotch Court and which has just been sustained 
by the House of Lords. The four peers who took part in the 
proceedings concurred with the Lord Chancellor in the opin- 
ion, that “the strong presumption in favour of the marriage 
of the respondent’s grandfather and grandmother, had not 
been shaken by any proof adduced by the appellant.” 

Thus is finally decided one of the most interesting social 
questions ever proposed in England for judicial action. An 
earldom and estates to the value of forty thousand pounds a 
year will follow this judgment—the question whether a man 
is the chief of one of the most illustrious families of Scot- 
land, with the possession of Taymouth Castle, and a domi- 
nion stretching trom sea to sea; or is the son of a bastard 
with no part or lot in the inheritance of his grandfather's 
family, turning upon a mere presumption, or rather 
upon the doctrine which lawyers may think fit to de- 
duce from a certain set of facts. Can an adulterous 
connection become a matrimonial one even in Scot- 
land by the mere death of the woman’s deserted hus- 
band, and without any apparent overt act of the adulterer 
and adulteress? Such is the question which one frankly asks, 
and it is difficult to answer. If it be replied to in the affirma- 
tive it would seem not only to be prejudicial to morality, but 
it might be that a pair might be married without knowing it, 
since their illegal intercourse as man and wife might be 
changed into a legal one, and a valid marriage constituted, by 
the occurrence of an event on the other side of the globe— 
namely, the death of the person whose existence alone pre- 
vented their intercourse and mutual recognition as man and 
wife, from having a legal effect. Still in the case before us, it 
is difficult to suppose that James Campbell and Eliza Blanch- 
ard, or Ludlow, would have lived together for twenty-two years 
after the death of Christopher Ludlow, would have continually 
passed as ,man and wife, and would have been recognized as 
such by their relations, unless they had intended to form a 
valid marriage. 

The state of facts developed by the Breadalbane case call 
loudly for reform in the marriage laws of Scotland. Had a 
formal marriage taken place after the death of Ludlow, such 
a litigation would have been impossible; and the respondent 
in the case been spared years of anxiety, while the appellant 
would not have been excited by false hopes of obtaining 
wealth and honours, which are now snatched from him after 
being seemingly almost within his grasp. 





Progress of the Revolution. 
The historic axiom that “ revolutions never go backward” 

is strikingly exemplified by the condition of political affairs 
in this model Republic at the present writing. The schism 
between the President and Congress, which at first was only 
slight, hasnow widened{to a great gulf, that has apparently se- 
parated forever the present executive and legislative branches 
of Government. The conflict of ideas has also cropt out in 
the cabinet itself, from which the President has requested the 
Secretary of War to resign, but to which request this official 
utterly declines to comply until such timejas seems to him 
fit. Whether the President has the power, and whether he 
will exercise it, to forcibly dispossess the Secretary of his 
Office, are now mooted questions which the progress of events 
may soon answer. The recently passed Tenure of Office Act 
is quoted by one party as warranting such action, while ano- 
ther contends that the act was framed expressly to prevent 
the unrestrained power of the President over the great exe- 
cutive offices of the Government. Allow, the executive, say 
they, absolute power of removal and appointment, and he 
may himself become in fact the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and the Secretary of War. 
Thus we find that a portion, at least, of the American people 
are finally awakening to the truth of what we have always 
contended, namely, that the original Constitution conferred 
upon the President for a fixed term of years, powers incon- 
sistent with a free government, as during his official term he 
is perfectly independent of the will of the people, who—saye 
the rarely used power of impeachment—have no means o 
calling him to account for his official acts. Should the 
President insist upon his right of removal in the case of 
Secretary Stanton, itis probable that at the next session of 

that body will pass a Supplementary Tenure of 
Office Bill—as it passed a supplementary reconstruction bill— 


more clearly defining the intent of the _ provisions of the ori- 
ginal act. And while these events are ‘passing at the North, 
at the South the revolution is being accelerated with light- 
ning rapidity, under the protection of maifitary dictators whose 
will is law. 

How long the co-ordinate brancheg of He United States 
Government will continue to work at c purposes, while 
one half of the country languishes, it is ndt’for us to predict ; 
but certain it 18, that but little will soon re ain of the original 
Constitution if changes so radical as e noted can be so 
quietly passed, and acquiesced in by the people. It is said, of 
course, that the_changes are but temporary, and that these 
enactments by Congress are only to tie the hands of a danger- 
ous man, who by accident has become the Chief executive 
officer of a mighty nation; but how long this gowemypen 
endure these strains—if not actual breaks—in the original s 
ture, or exist half ultra-democratic and half ultra-despotic, re- 
mains to be seen. Had not President Johnson rendered him- 
self personally unpopular, by ill-advised acts, and thoughtless 
and harsh expressions, he would have already been the leader‘ 
of a very strong party throughout the nation, north as well 
as south ; but unfortunately for him, his course has intensified 
an already radical and relentless party element the leaders of 
which, it is true, may ultimately over-act their part, but who, 
thus far control the action of his administration. We cannot, 2 
however, but view this comparatively bloodless part ofthe 
revolution as more dangerous to the American’ ign, than 
when the soil trembled under the tread of millions of armed 
men. 

The Americans, so called, are naturally a hopeful, as well asa 
busy, and progressive people, and unfortunately are given too 
much to following blindly their party leaders, who are gene- 
rally politicians by profession, rather than by education or 
qualification, and therefore while the mass of the people are 
busy in pursuit of the “ almighty dollar” the ship of state may 
drift carelessly into the most dangerous position. The politi- 
cal campaign for the next Presidency will however soon be 
opened, and we can then judge more correctly of the course of 
events in the immediate future. Much will depend of course, 
during the remainder of this term, upon the action of the 
President in reference to the actual removal of the favourites 
of the present Congress, but be this action as it may, the poli- 
tical situation is anything but promising. 





DOrama. 


The production of Robertson’s “ Caste’’ at the Broadway thea- 
tre has been a complete success, and is being nightly witnessed 
by large and delighted audiences, despite the sultry heat which 
has made recent theatre-going a real penance, “Caste” is 
written in three brief acts, and comprises only seven characters. 
The plot, if there can be properly said to be any, is of the sim- 
plest and least involved description, and the interest, therefore, 
is excited solely by the able manner in which the characters are 
drawn and delineated In the first act we are introduced to a family 
in humble lifenamed Eccles, The father, a drunken vagabond, who 
never lifts a finger in any useful employment, but who is notwith- 
standing eternally dilating on the dignity and rights of labour and 
the workingman, is supported by the earnings of his two daughters, 
Esther and Polly, a8 ballet dancers. To these poor butthonest girls 
comes the Hon. George D’ Alroy who falls in love with Esther and 
privately marries her. The second act occurs in the bachelor 
lodgings of George in May Fair, whither he has conveyed his bride, 
and where he is visited by his lady mother, the Marquise de Saint 
Muir, who hearing that her son [who is in the army] has been 
ordered to India to aid in crushing the Sepoy rebellion, comes to 
bid him farewell. The young wife and her sister are hurried into 
an adjoining room, but Esther—over-hearing, for the first time, of 
her husband’s intended departure, and overcome by her feelings— 
rushes from her place of concealment, and the marriage has, of 
course, to be acknowledged. George goes to India, and his wife is 
left with some means for her support which her drunken 
father manages to dissipate. News comes of (/corge’s capture by 
the Sepoys and probable death, and in the last act we find Esther, 
in straitened circumstances, returned to her former home with 
the child which has been born since her husband’s departure—a 
period of eighteen months being supposed to elapse between the 
second and third aets. At the bottom of the social ladder whence 
she started, Esther is visited by her mother-in-law, who offers to 
take charge of her son’s child, offering money to assuage parental 
grief—an offer which the former indignantly rejects. Reduced to 
depend on her own resources, Esther is about to return to the 
stage, when George, not killed, but only captured, returns, and 
all ends happily. Commonplace as these incidents are, they are 
made the basis, as we have already remarked, of the best dramatic 
novelty of the season, affording, as it does, an opportunity for the 
first appearance in three years of those popular favourites, the 
Florences and Mrs. F. 8. Chanfrau. The cast is as follows: Hon. 
George D’ Alroy, Mr. Florence; Polly Eccles, Mrs. Florence ; Esther 
Eccles, Mrs. Chanfrau ; Marquise de Saint Muir, Mrs, @. H. Gilbert; 
Eccles, Mr. W. Davidge; Captain Hawtree, Mr.O. Marlowe; Sam 
Gerriage, Mr. E. Lamb. This cast, we think, it would be difficult 
to improve upon—so exactly do the several characters appear to 
be adapted to the idiosyncracies of the several artists. Mr. 
Florence gives a restrained and gentlemanlike personation of the 
hero, appearing to particular advantage at the end of the second 
act, when he introduces his plebian relatives to his noble mother. 
Mrs, Florence realizes the jovial, good-hearted ballet girl, and 
in her intercourse with her lover, Sam, assumes a jaunty bearing 
which is very amusing. Her defence of the stage against the as- 
ions of the gas-fitter, and the contempt with which 

she looks down upon mechanics, are bits of broad humour ex- 
cellently delineated. As the kind-hearted sister in the last act 
when she presents the baby to its father, and when the 
emotions of joy and surprise struggle ineffectually for mas. 
tery, Mrs. Florence is also unusually effective, As the other 
sister, Esther, Mrs, Chanfrau is simply charming, giving a most 
tender and pathetic picture of the suffering wife. There is no af- 
fectation in her grief, which isthe natural outburst of the o’er- 
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strained feelings of the wife and mother. To Mrs, Gilbert as the 
aristocratic Marquise who affects Froissart, the same meed of 
praise must be awarded. Her portraiture was embellished by the 
most delicate touches, and the whole part evinced the most care- 
ful study. One of the most perfect bits where all was nearly be- 
yond criticism, was her few moments’ interview with Capt, Haw- 
tree at her son’s lodgings in act second. But well acted as were 
the other parts, the palm for original creations must be given to 
Messrs. Davidge and Lamb—the first as the drunken father, and 
the second as the gas-fitter and plumber. Mr. Davidge has given us 
in Eccles one of his best low comedy impersonations. The charac- 
ter is by far the best of the comedy and reveals a fand of humour 
on the part of the author for which his previous efforts, “‘ Ours’ 
and “Society,” had not prepared us. A drunken father who lives 
in utter idleness on the hard earnings of his daughters, is not a 
cularly novel character, but to make him a clamorer for the 
hits of f gorkingmen and a descanter upon their wrongs, is a 
pages of humour. _ The scene with Sam, in which the latter 
ks’ Ece ies. for his daughter's 1 hand ; thestealing of his grandson’s 
mney and-the pantomime and by-play during the visit of the 
Marquise; in, act third, ¢ are unequalled for broad humour, and rank 
Mr. Davidgehigh among contemporaneous comedians. The part 
ots Sam; althqngh’ not so elaborate as that of Eccles, is equally ori. 
ginal and equally well < delineated. We have only space to refer 
to the reading of his business circular to Polly, a8 one of the rare 
strokes of humgur in which the part abounds. Mr. Marlowe (new 
4) to this stage) made the most.of the “pleasing character of Capt. 
Hautree, giving in it some of those touches: ot nature which are 
said to make the whole world kin.” s THUS acted “ ‘Caste” is cer- 
tain of a prolonged “run,” and of being ‘ ‘a8 successful here as it 
was in London where it, was first played at the Prince of Wales 
theatre, April 6, 1867. The conversation is better than the average 
of stage dialogue, and at times Tises in into brilliant repartee. Legal 
preceedings have been commenced agalnet ¢ the Florences by Mr 
Lester Wallack, who alleges that he purchiiged the exclusive right 
of producing “ Caste’? in this city and Brooklyn. We do not 
care to enter into the merits of the question; which , ,will be de- 
cided by the Court, but our readers should, meantime not miss 
the opportunity of seeing a good comedy well acted. 
At the Olympic those established popular. favonrites—« David 
Copperfield’, and ‘ Pocahontas”’—have been presented by their 
dramatic parent and loving illustrator, during the week. Rarely 
is it permitted in these degenerate days, to Witness acting such as 
Mr. Brougham’s in the parts of Wilkins Micawber and Capt, Cuttle, 
and the public acknowledge the rarity by the enthusiasm with 
which they hail these impersonations. — As a commentator on the 
text of Dickens, Mr. Brougham takes high rank, and evinces the 
possession of humour of the same quality, if less generous in 
measure, as that of the great novelist’s himself. Miss Emily 
Thorne makes a pleasing impression in both the comedy and the 
burlesque, by her graceful manner and her considerable musical 
powers. A Mr. Coleman appears in “David Copperfield” as 
Uriah Heep, with marked success. He hails from the mother 
country having never acted here before. We regret to see that 
** Family Jars” still appears on the bills at Waliack’s, but are glad 
to notice that it will soon give place to a dramatization of 
Dickens’ “ Old Curiosity Shop” by Mr. John Brongham, in which 
Lotta [anglice, Miss Crabtree] will take the part of Litéle Nell. She 
will find in it metal worthier of her steel than the personation of 
Irish Biddies, We trust she will not be so-ill-advised as to at- 
tempt to intensify the pathos by the introduction of the banjo! 
At the New York theatre, “ Nobody’s Daughter,” by Messrs. Ful- 
ton and Maeder, appears to have entered upon a career of prosperity 
which will probably only be terminated by the close of the sum- 
mer season, The several actors in the cast are now well “up” 
in their respective parts ; machinery and scenery work smoo bly, 
and the new sensation goes off nightly with all the ¢clat of a de- 
cided popular “bit.” ,** Nobody’s Daughter” is a good drama of its 
kind, although the style is not that,of the highest walk of dramatic 
literature. Still, itis tar preferable to “leg” ‘pieces and inane 
burlesques, which, it is to be hoped, it will banish, at hast for a 
season, from this cosy little theatre. Intelligence comes from 
Paris that Ristori is industriously engaged in the preparation of 
her new rdle—Marie Antoinette. Since the work was undertaken, 
M. Wortz, a leading Parisicn costumer, has been in search of the 
costumes worn by the unfortunate Queen. They were found at 
Versailles, and designers were dispatched thither to make proper 
drawings for the manufacturers at Lyons, and two of these roya) 
dresses will soon come from the loom, as if demanded by Majesty 
itself. The other costumes will be appropriate and rich, and as 
there will be about fourteen gentlemen and seven ladies to be 
represented in the play, the costumes will be an important fea- 
ture. The play itself will be in five acts, witha prologue. Mme. 
Ristori, who is to commence in this city at the French Theatre 
on the 16th of September, will produce also “Norma,” ‘Jean 
d’Arc, “Sorella Teresa,” and Silvio Pellico’s “Francesca dj 
Rimini.” Meantime the French theatre itself is undergoing al- 
terations which will result in a complete renovation and re-equip- 
ment. Acomplete dramatic library, properties, costumes, and 
appointments. all of the richest and most varied and acceptable 
kind, have been ordered from France, together with a new drop 
curtain of a more cheerful aspect than the one which now veils 
the interior of the stage. In addition to these, other preparations 
are on foot, all of which, when completed, will unite in render- 
ing the theatre an acceptable and popular place of resort to the 
public. The newest feature will be a ball room floor, which will 
enable the lessee to hire the house on the off nights of the 
French performances. A French theatrical company has also 
been engaged by Manager Grau, which will be comprised of artists 
of Parisian reputation, who will display their histrionic abilities 
in the illustration of the best works of the French stage, so rich 
in comedy. Under Mr, Grau’s management, and with this pro- 


me, it is not being too ine to predict that this beauti- 
fal theatre will beseune cae ofthe most pecuniarily, profitable 
e city. 













































































Facts and Hancies. 


The King of Sweden is now upon his by. After visiting 
Berlin he will go by way of Frankfort to Vichy. The Queen 
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of the two royal families, but the final decision is 
to be left to the prince and princess themselves. 
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of June, 39,078 emigrants, of whom 22,282 were males, ar-| of combastion, and irrespective of all other sources of vitiation 
arived at New York.—Madame de Boissy’s “ Recollections| of the atmosphere. This quantity of carbonic acid will render 
of Lord Byron” are to be published during the autumn. | twenty times its weight of atmospheric air unfit for the a 
These Memoirs by the Italian Contessa have always been ex-| of lite. Titus, if we imagine a perfectly calm day, in which the 
ted—and if the lady has told the truth about her famous| respiration of London should bang within the limits of thirty-six 
Bo lish lover, her tale will be a very strange one. Mr. | metropolitan districts, and :f we then suppose that, for the pur- 
Robert Buchanan has in the press a volume of prose, “ David | pose of removal by currents of wind, the air thus vitiated were 
Gray, and other Personal Papers.’ The hippophagists of | poured into the streets, to the exclusion of the space covered 
France are said to have invented a new dish of horse soup, | With buildings, it would fill the whole roadway and footway of 
namely, a Consommé aux wufs, in which the have been | the metropolis to a depth of between 8 ft. and 9 ft. This is the 
obtained from a mare’s nest. ; A volume describing “A | amount of poisoned air which London must daily exchange for 
Visit to some American Schools and Colleges,” just published | fresh ; and, in the course of the necessary process, whether more 
in London, is written by Sophia Jex Blake. An illus-| or less rapidly performed, what is the state of the suburb over 
trated edition of Mr. Swinburne’s “‘ Atalanta in Calydon” will — _ whole mighty column of vitiated air is steadily pro- 
ng the holiday books of the present year. The illus- | Pe . . “ 

pat S b Sendve, who has oe quae portrait of the | _ In calling attention rather to the organic sources of P 
poet.—-———-Mr. W. Blanchard Jerrold has just published a ric impurity, than to the effects of actual combustion, it must be 
new work entitled “ On the Boulevards,” containing sketches remembered that the latter, if less subtle in their influence on hu- 
of men and things in that locality during the last thirteen | maa health, are of overpowering magnitude. An average quan- 
years, besides his account of Sunday trips between Normandy | tity of upwards of 14,000 tons of coal is daily consumed in Lon- 
and Brittany. —_——The “ Revue Moderne” contains the be-| 40m, some 30 to 40 per cent. of which may remain in the form of 
ginning of a “History of Christianity,” by M. Havet, who ash, or may be thrown into the atmosphere, in the partially vola- 
endeavours to prove that the Christian faith is only a new, tilised form of smoke, while the remainder, converted into car- 
and not the last, transformation of an old religious sentiment. | bonic acid by the process of combustion, joins with the actual 
The new novel commenced by Mr. Ainsworth in the human and animal expiration which is constantly accumulating 
July number of “Bentley’s Miscellany,” of which he is pro- in close and unventilated localities. But it would seem as if the 
rietor and editor, is entitled “ Myddieton Pomfret.” | absolute chemical quality of the air were not the sole, or perhaps 
here seems to be just now arage in England for starting not even the chief element of its effect on human health. Tem- 
new printing clubs. Another, somewhat similar in plan to perature, no doubt, has much to do with the matter; but there 
the Spenser Club, is talked of, ‘under the title of the Drayton | °@" be no doubt that the summer effluvia of life in the metropo- 
Society —— —“ Cordis Cantiunculs: Little Lyrics of the lis, when the daily consumption of coal is at the minimum, are far 
Heart: and Pennulw Animi: Little Flights of the Mind: By | more offensively appreciable than is the case in the winter. The 
a Clere man of the Established Church,” has just ap carbonic acid expired from the lungs may be as yet indistin- 
in London. Routledge and Sons London and New guishable by chemistry from the carbonic acid produced by ac- 
York are} ublishing a complete shilling edition of Bulwer tual combustion ; but that there is in the expired air a noxious 
Lytton’s bmw 8 Schiller’s Don Carlos has been trans- | Wlity distinct from, and more pernicious than, that for which 
ned anew by Thomas Selby Egan, M.D., and the London chemistry is responsible, we think few will be prepared to deny. 
Atheneum notices his performance rather favourably. The carbonic acid gas emitted from three million human lungs 
{nthe present year the te of January Yo, the om of| uy = homily ifecngyate om et see ce 
e fourteen . 
March, Foy -- yo en neh — tropolis ; but with the produce of respiration we cannot doubt 
the commie et £6,248, 610. Vice Chancellor Wood that there is  — vs — — — 7 = — of 
pei 4 ; -~ | the furnace. us we find on the leeward side of London, in 
has granted — poor ee = this summer weather, while the July sun is obscured by the ca- 
nee B — P ritin s three-act original drama for Mr.| 2°PY of unconsumed carbon, the current of polluted air that 
Tool Ba: The mili 5 review at H ee Park is finally | CTeeP# through the streets is such as to affect even strong men 
eee ed. Th ph wm taken dows, Mr Charles with a sense of faintness. When a slow but sleady 9 
Kean oa bn g and improves in health Dr. Julius | *¥eePs the confined air gradually from the metropolis, those dis. 
Meyer has just published in Leipzig an important work on 
modern French painting, since 1789. It is entitled “ Ges- 
chichte per modernen franzosischen Malerei seit 1789, zug- 
leisch in ihrem Verhaltniss zum politischem Leben zur Gesitt- 
ung und Literatur.”——-M. le Comte Gazan de la Peyriére has 
tiblished a book called “L’Imperatrice — Sceur de 
barité.” An odd of Conservatism — from 
China. The Imperial ment has prohibited the print- 
ing of newspapers with moveable pe. The “ Acadé- 
= J des Inscriptions et des Belles Lettres” has awarded its 
first competition prize to M. Olleris for his work entitled, 
“ (uvres de Gerbert, Pape sous le nom de Sylvestre Il, col- 
lationnes sur les manuscrits, precédée de sa Piagrantie. a 

The betting ring is about to be introduced into Sweden 

A friendly suit to protect the property of the late Tom Sayers 
is pending in . The amount involved is about £3,000 
in railway stock. A violent thunderstorm broke over 
Beaucaire, France, recently. The electric fluid fell on a house 
in the Rue de Grand-Coin, and killed two females who were 
at dinner in their room on the third floor. The younger, who 

















Navy. 


GREENWICH HosprTaL.—A committee, appointed by the Ad- 
miralty, is sitting, to inquiref once more into the affairs of Green- 
wich Hospital In order to prevent the misapprehension that 
this circumstance is in any way connected with the vexed ques- 
tion of the Dreadnought, we can assert that this inquiry will be 
strictly of a financial nature. We pointed out, some months since, 
that the average cost per man had rieen from £60 in 1865, under 
the old form of administration, to nearly £126 in 1866, under the 
new Greenwich Act, and ex our doubt that this could 
last. It seems that Mr. Seeley’s very pertinent questions there. 
upon in the House of Commons have inspired prudence in not 
pane forward the estimates which were laid on the table in 

arch, until explanations were fully prepared in support of the 
estimates. The Government has wisely nominated a purely 
financial committee, of independent elements, to investigate the 
causes of this greatly increased expense ; and the public may 
confidently expect that a searching scrutiny will be made into 
every item of expense, whether derived from that “legacy” of 
old Greenwich Hospital in its palmy days, with at least two 
thousand inmates, which left a euperabundaut establishment of 
old employes, ‘with less work but still to be paid out of the 
funds ; or whether occasioned by the imperfect planting of anew 
system on the old stock before sufficiently pruned and cleared. 
Various rumours are in circulation, ting to a suspicion, 
that the glorious old naval home, through which passes the me- 
ridian from which our navigators measure their distances and 
fix their position on the ocean’s surface, will be closed as a re- 
treat for them in want and in age. We would hope rather to 
see it restored to its propher sphere of usefulness, according to 
the ae of an advancing civilization ; and we trust, 
when this well-selected committee has stated unsparingly what 
evils admit of remedy, that some naval authority will devise the 
manner in which the Royal Navy can make use again of its 
rightful possessions.—Britesh Medical Journal. 









































tricts over which it last passes, in this summergheat, seem un- 
fitted to allow the chest to expand with a healthy respiration. 

If this be the case (and we can appeal to daily experi on 
whatever happens to be the leeward side of the metropolis), now, | £50, 
what Will be the case at the close of the present century, by 
which time we may expect London to contain six million in- 
habitants? The actual experiment of how large a city can be 
made seems to be in rapid course of solution. 

It is not our wont to be alarmists, or even to point to menacing 
evils without the purpose of suggesting a remedy, The increes- 
ing difficulty of living in London in the summer, notwithstand- 
ing the immense improvement in the purity of the Thames, be- 
comes every year more oppressive. One remedy, or rather 
palliative, must, sooner or later, be found in the appointment of 
some competent professional men as Adiles, or officers answer- 
ing to that description. In the province of such officers would 
fall the provision for the architectural wants of the metropolis, 
the preparation of a palace, in which the visits of foreign sove- 
reigns might be properly received, and in which our own 
sovereign might . 1 oe res t en Sone noble 

buildings for public assemblages, theatres, concert-rooms, com- 
was about 16, was struck on the breast and killed instantly ; snerelal’ hal, TS mas net forget that the only apartment in 
ba “Seid Gavecing the ry a pet mye on 7 2 - London fit for the state of a great court is traced to the son of 
C—————— amount of the that even this is ordin made 
claims sent in up to the 29th ult. for compensation for losses the Norman Conqueror, and that 7 
bill 


Cost oF THE Naval Review.—Says the Army and Navy 
Gazetle: The Owl or some other “well informed” paper has 
d that the cost of the naval review will amount to 
000. How this calculation has been arrived at exceeds our 
knowledge of arithmetic, The chief heads of disbursement are 
as follow: The conveyance of the Naval Reserve men to and 
from Portsmouth, the hire of five steamers from the Peninsula 
and Oriental Company at £350 each, and the feeding of about 
2,000 persons at 12s. 6d. a head. Tae sum of £3,000 would cover 
ail these charges, and it has been thought by persons well able 
to judge that the Admiralty will not bave to pay more than 
£5,000 as their share of the expense ; but even let us suppose 
that their Lordships will have to pay £10,000, we have still to 
account for the large margin o! 000! It should be recol- 
lected that very liitle coal, a most expensive item, was burnt, 
A good deal of powder was exploded ; but this is a very cheap 
article, and £100 worth would go far in making a terrific noise. 
Doubtless, first and last, at least, the sum of £50,000 has been ex- 
pended in preparing for and carrying out the review, but this will 
not be extracted from the Exchequer. The India Council will 
make our Mohammedan fellow-subjects pay for the respect 
which Sir Stafford Northcote, his colleagues, and a large party 
embarked on board the Maladar paid to the Commander of the 
Faithful. The cost of entertainments, some on a e scale, 
<~ by noblemen and Commoners to their friends will be paid 
‘or by themselves, and so on. We adhere to our belief that from 
£10,000 to £12,000 will be all that the nation will be called on 
to pay, and little enough, too, for so magnificent an affair. 


Rear-Admiral Herbert Schomberg died at Cliftonville, Brigh- 
ton, on the 5th ult., in his 64th year. He was the eldest son of 
the late Admiral A. W. Schomberg, and entered the Navy in 
1817. After being ng a on the coast of North America, in 
the Channel, in the West Indies for four years, in the suppres- 
sion of piracy, he was promoted to lieutenant September 11, 
1827. He was next employed in the Mediterranean, again on 
the North America and West India station, at the Cape of Good 
Hope and China stations, and was promoted to commander June 
8, 1841, for his services at the Capture of the Bogue Forts. He 
was posted January 8, 1851, from the Cormorant, 6, at the re- 
commendation of Admiral Reynolds, Commander-in-Chief 

gallantry tain- 




















use of only as acorridor. A palace in which the Queen can hold 
her court is as much a requisite in the present day as one in 
-| which the nation can welcome its guests. Neither one nor 
the other exists among us. But while we require an edile to 
gress build our palaces, no _ do ~~ require ~ —— < -_ an 

curren: officer to superintend the general outline of our ra nereas- 
pe ee cashating cy in Germany, which will have the ing suburbs, In many ‘atenens where properties ame. , mutual 
<n aa 8 ee. Tates of discount all | inconvenience seems to be the law. Long lines of street, opening 
poem ee attended with calami-| fair avenue not only for traffic but for the circulation of air, 











to every inhabitant of the West-end, and the impediments thus 

canted both . ventilation = to traffic = daily ae _— 

serious. at London should be regarded as a whole, ani at 

ra of — isthe date| individual caption = part of the various landholders and 
Proroga' ° speeieaate t within the bounds demanded b: b- 

he stock of yd the United agen an Be lic ay ae no less than by public eanveniante, is daily be A rm 

in 1866; and the quantity afloat at 5,725,000ibs. aesinst 4, more imperative.~ Builder. 

500,000lbs. at the same period last year. e 

Government is said to be considering the advisability of coin- 














1867.——Vice-Admiral William Hillyar died at Homme » 
latina into This valuable metal is found in Ovituary. Ross, Herefordshire, on the ith ult, aged 79. Ho entered the 
ng P qnantities in the ns.———The Mac-| _ At Brighton, George Charles D’Albiac, late of the 4th Light 4 Y oy pty *f Tialy irene Rear-Admiral on the 
mgs jramney by Me, W: Gilford Palgrave, to be edited | 8 aE Williams Dicken, Lieut. Royal | Peserved list March 19th, 1857; and Vice-Admiral, Sept. 24th, 
ae taetiee Palgsave- orks taxatl Nizam’s Army.—At Fir 'G North Brixton J. P. | 1863. At 
pba re sas cantons returns of 1806, ia 4 of the Bengsl Staff ounsiow, P Jones Parry to Speed 





—At APP —C di J ‘well 
Thomas 8rd (King’s Own) Hussars,—Charles ; Staff-Commander C R P Forbes to Formidable ; Lieut J M 
. Augustus Parkinson, ag Sy ckhowell, formerly (rorrls to Hoyal Adelaide, 
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New Publications. 


Messrs. Ticknor and Fields have just published another 
book by Gail Hamilton, (Miss Abagail Dodge,) entitled Wool- 
Gathering. Miss Dodge had, or pretends she had, a small 
fortune left her, say,a hundred and twenty-five dollars, which 
she invested in sheep, the woo! of which in due time yielded 
her the sum of twenty-two dollars and fifty cents, a sum too 
great, in her estimation, to be sent by post, or express, so she 
went herself to Wisconsin for it! This is only fun, of course, 
but her admirers will hardly complain of it, poor as it is, since 
it has resulted in a volume of three hundred and thirty-five 
pages, the bulk of which are taken up with descriptions of 
her various journeyings, by rail and river, from the wise East 
to the untidy West, thence to the hopeless, defiant, war- 
ruined South, and so home again to the wisest East. In other 
words, it is the record of a ramble westward and southward, 
written in Miss Dodge’s usual vein, which is bright on one 
page, flippant on another, and irreverent on a third. It is not 
necessary, however, that we should point out the character- 
istics of Miss Dodge’s books, concerning which we have al- 
ready expressed our opinions; enough that the one before us 
resembles its predecessors in most respects, and excels them 
in one—the absence of that dreadful bore, Halicarnassus. 
Her sketches of what she saw are graphic, but too highly col- 
oured to be taken without several grains of salt. The citizens 
of the Great West will not like her descriptions of their cities, 


we imagine, but that is her affair, not ours. The people of 


the South, if they see her book, which ia hardly likely to any 


extent, will be better pleased with it ; for, all things consider- 
ed, it is surprisingly humane and friendly. Miss Dodge is a 
New England woman, and, of course, an abolitionist, a radi- 
cal, and all that, but she has a kindly nature, and an uncom- 
monly sensible way of looking at things. Here is a paragraph 


which we commend to the consideration of her admirers : 


“ We need of all things to win the good-will of the South. It is 
no easy task. An immense crop of hatred has been springing 
up for years. It was sedulously cultivated during the war, and 
it must be very long before it will entirely disappear. Our 
part is to exercise the utmost forbearance. Our strength and 
courage and determination were abundantly proven by the 
war; there can be no suspicion of weakness, or cowardice, or 
lukewarm love of justice, or dignity, in forbearing now.” A 
little further on she continues: “ We were victorious, and on 
that account also we ought to cultivate an untiring considera- 
tion. One feels this all through his soul at Chattanooga. 
There they live Southern men and women—on their own 
grounds, in their own homes, and everywhere before them 
the fields of their own defeat. They cannot look up lest their 
eyes rest on a lost battle-ground. Every landscape has its 
story of disaster. The soldiers of the hated conquerors are 
coming in and going out before them. Visitors are arriving 


solely to survey the scene of their misfortunes, and departing 


to spread the tale abroad. We too had our defeats, but they 


did not come into our door-yards. We do not lie down and 


rise up with them. And moreover we gained the final victory. 
They risked all and lost. Now, [ would not compromise one 
claim demanded by national justice, or national safety, but 
further than this I would not go. If they wish to support 
Mrs. Davis and her children, let them. If they want to strew 
the graves of their ‘soldiers with flowers, let them. If they 
leave the graves of our soldiers unadorned, what matter, since 
the nation holds them, and the future will hold them in 
highest honour? If women wish to walk in the middle of 
the streets, up to their ankles in mud and mire, following the 
funeral train of a favourite general, why lisp a syllable to op- 
pose them? From the red-heat of war all inflammable sub- 
stance must be excluded; but now that bloodshed at least is 
over, I should say the quickest way to put the fire out is to let 
it burn itself out! These things lay hold of their deepest, 
truest, tenderest sentiments. The lost cause doubtless to a 
vast majority was a holy cause. By tact and unswerving 
courtesy, by a judicious avoidance of topics that arouse use- 
less contention, by quietly alluding to those points on which 
we are agreed, by inducing as far as possible a harmony of 
interests, by an unobtrusive and untiring expression of good 
feeling, by a sedulous cultivation of that spirit of Christian 
love, which seeketh not its own, and is not easily provoked 
let us endeavour to win them away from their disappointment 
and unfriendliness, that South and North may be what it 
never yet has beer, one country, one in a higher sentiment 
than we have ever felt, one in a truer prosperity than we have 
ever found, one in a nobler destiny than the world has ever 
seen.” The spirit of this is excellent, and we hope it will not 
be confined to the pages of Miss Dodge’s volume, but work 
its way into the heads and hearts of her countrymen, espe- 
cially those in her own section of the country. Miss Dodge 
thinks for herself, which is a rare virtue at all times, and never 
so much so as in a period like the present. Some of her anec- 
dotes are amusing, as this for instance: “A short time ago a 
man buried his wifein C—— County. The mother of the 
friend with whom I was stopping went to their house to assist 
them, and suggested to the bereaved widower that a clean 
shirt was a proper preparation for the solemnities of the oc- 
casion. ‘What!’ said the members of the family, ‘put on 

airs ata funeral! Why if the ole man gets ona clean shart, 
he won’t come home fur a week.’ And the shart was not put 
on. One old lady said she would not like to be buried in 
such a way. ‘Hi,old ’oman,’ said the man, ‘you may be 


glad if you get buried at all.’” 


Mesers. Ticknor and Fields have also published An Arctic 
Boat Journey in the Autumn of 1854, by Isaac L Hayes, M.D. 


This is not a new book—though we dare say it will be new 

to many, so rapidly does a race of readers spring up in this 

country—but a new edition of an old one, originally published 

in Philadelphia in 1860, after the return of Dr. Hayes from the 

Kane expedition. A successful book at the time, it might 

never have been republished but for the éclat which followed 

the publication of Dr. Hayes’s last work, Tie Open Polar Sea, 

which was very warmly received, both in this couutry and in 

England, winning for the adventurous doctor in the latter 

country the Victoria Medal, which was awarded to him by 

the Royal Geographical Society, as a mark of their apprecia- 

tion of the important additions which he has made to geo- 

graphical knowledge, and for “ having reached a more north- 

ern point of the Arctic Land than was ever attained by any 

previous exploger.” As Iamlet and Lear and Othello have 
sent thousands of readers to Venus and Adonis ani the The 
Rape of Lucrece ; 30 The Open Polar Sea will send—let us 
modestly say, scores to this earlier work of Dr. Hayes. And 
they will not be disappointed by it, since it abounds in adven- 
tures which are clearly and forcibly narrated; being, in the 
words of the writer, the history of a small party of men, who 
strove with what zeal and energy they could, to overcome 
certain obstacles of ice, and storms, and cold, which in the end 
proved too much for them; and yet it was not a fruitless 
journey, for, originally conceived and executed as a measure 
of general safety, it resulted, under the favour of Heaven, as 
it was intended to result, though in a different manner, in 
being the means of saving the crew of the ill-fated brig 
Advance. The superiority of this new edition of The Arctic 
Boat Journey over the old one consists in the addition of notes 
here and there, chiefly referring to the Open Polar Sea; to 
Grinnell Land—(the most northern known land of the globe) 
—and the Great Mer de Glace of Northern Greenland, over 
which Dr. Hayes performed, in 1860, the only journey of the 
kind ever made. Nor must the illustrations be forgetten, 
ranking as they do considerably above the average of similar 
designs in popular works. 


Mr. M. W. Dodd, who, if he does not publish many books, 
generally contrives to publish good ones, and very beautifully, 
too—Mr. Dodd has lately reprinted two more delightful little 
volumes by the author of Mary Powell (Miss Manning)— 
Jacques Bonneval, or the Days of the Dragonnades—one of her 
later works, if we remember rightly; and Ze Household of Sir 
Thomas More, which was one of her earliest, as it is certainly 
one of her best. The first of these unique productions is the 
story of a French youth, who, with his family, suffered the 
usual indignities which were showered upon the Protestants 
by the Catholics after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
He tells his own story, and tells it well; and that it is proba- 
ble throughout, being, indeed, rather below than above the 
mark, in its narrative of the persecutions to which he was 
subjected—we know from the reading of sundry real 
memoirs of that gloomy period, particularly the Auto- 
biography of a French Protestant, concerning which 
we expressed our opinion a few months since. Its 
counterpart—as a story of religious suffering—may be 
found in Miss ‘Manning’s touching tale of Zhe Faire 
Gospeller. The Household of Sir Thomas More is as perfect 
in its way as Mary Powell ; but its way, while at times more 
joyous, is much sadder in the end. It is written in the form 
of a diary, the writer being the famous Chancellor’s daughter 
Margaret, and the period embraced about ten years, say, be- 
tween 1524 and 1534. The life of Sir Thomas More is too 
well known to be dwelt upon here, but as one circumstance 
connected with his execution may have escaped the memory 
of some, we will copy Miss Manning’s account of it, by way 


men,” the heroine of which has puzzled the curiosity of many 
of his readers ; viz— 
* Morn broaden’d on the borders of the dark 
Ere I saw her, who clasp’d in her last trance 
Her murder’d father’s head.” 
Thus runs the diary of Margaret: “ They have let us bury his 
poor mangled Trunk ; but as sure as there’sa Sun in Heaven, 


wise Men won’t speed me, I’ll e’en content me with a Foul. 
* * * .... 1 lay down, but my Heart was waking. Soon 
after the first Cock crew, I hearde a Pebble cast agaynst my 
Lattice ; knew the Signall, rose, dressed, stole softlie down, and 
let myself out. I knew the Touch of the poor Fool’s Fingers ; 
his Teeth were chattering, ’twixt Cold and Fear, yet he 
laught aneath his Breath as he caught my Arm and dragged 
me after him, whispering, ‘Fool and fayr Lady will cheat ’em 
yet.’ At the Stairs lay a Wherry with a Couple of Boatmen, 
and one of ‘em stepping up to me cries, ‘ Alas for ruth, Mis- 
tress Meg, what is’t ye do? Art mad to go on this Errand ? 
I sayd, ‘I shall be mad if I goe not, and succeed too—put me 
in, and push off? We went down the River quietlie enow— 
at length reach London Bridge Stairs. Patteson, starting up, 
says, ‘ Bide ye all as yeare,’ and springs aland and runneth 
up to the Bridge. Anon returns, and sayth, ‘ Now, Mistress, 
alle’s readie....readier than ye wist....come up quickly for 
the Coast’s clear? Hobson (for ’twas he) helps me forth, say- 
ing, ‘ God speed ye, Mistress. ...An’ I dared, I woulde goe with 
ye.’....Thought I, there be others in that Case. Nor lookt 1 
up till aneath the Bridge-gate, when, casting upward a fear- 


cious Relic ; and, falling into a Tremour, did wring my hands 
and exclaym, ‘ Alas, alas! that Head hath lain full many a 
Time in my Lap! woulde God, woulde God, it lay there 
now! When, o’ suddain, I saw the Pole tremble and sway 





of comment on the stanza in Tennyson’s “ Dream of Fair Wo- 


I'll have his Head !—before another Sun hath risen, too. If 


some Look, I beheld the dark Outline of the ghastly, yet pre- 


tasy of Gladness, Pity, and Honor, catch its Burthen as it 
fell. Patteson, shuddering, yet grinning, cries under his Breath, 
‘ Managed I not well, Mistress? Let’s speed away with our 
Theft, for Fools and their Treasures are soon parted; but I 
think not they’ll follow hard after us, neither, for these are 
Well-wisher’s to us on the Bridge. I'll put ye into the Boat, 
and then say God speed ye, Lady, with your Burthen.’” Mar- 


garet was successful in her pious errand; the head of Sir 


Thomas More was buried in the Chauncel of St. Dunstan’s 
Church at Canterbury, in a vault belonging to the Roper fa- 
mily, where it was seen some years since by a correspondent 
of the Gentleman’s Magazine, “in a Niche in the Wall, in a 
leaden Box something of the Shape of a Bee-hive, open in 
front, and with an iron Grating before it.” 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Mary Antoinette and her Son. An Historical Romance. By 





L. Mtihlbach....D. Appleton and Co.—Harper’s Writing Books 
in Ten Numbers.... Harper ard Boos. 
Hine Arts. 
ART NOTES. 


A statue of the late Richard Cobden has been erected at 
Salford, Manchester. It is the work of Noble, colossal in 
Size, and the material of which it is composed is Campanella 
marble, so called because it sounds like a bell when struck. 
This marble is of a light gray colour. The pedestal is of 
Aberdeen marble, which is also gray, but darker in tint than 
the statue. 

Several of the leading artists of New York are now at work 
upon a series of pictures of great size, the whole to form a 
panorama in illustration of the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” We 
learn that the panorama, when finished, is to be exhibited in 
the church lately occupied by the ccngregation of the Rev. 
Dr. Cheever. Churches in New York experience wonderful 
vicissitudes. 

Among the latest additions to the National Gallery, Lon- 
don, is a very interesting Gainsborough. It is a portrait of 
Orpin, parish clerk of Stratford-on-Avon, and was acquired 
for the gallery at the price of £325. 

The oil paintings left by the late John Philip, R.A., to the 
number of eighty, together with a collection of his drawings 
and sketches, were lately sold at auction by Messrs. Christie 
and Manson. The sum brought by them was £14,750. One 
of the best among them, “The Officer’s Widow,” was bought 
by Earl Fitzwilliam for 670 guineas. 

The group of “Eve and the dead Abel,” by Jackson, which 
has been so highly spoken of by European critics, will soon 
be brought to this country for exhibition. Mr. Jackson is an 
American sculptor, who was formerly well known in thiscity, 
but who has been pursuing his studies in Europe for several 
years past. 

More than one young American artist has profited by the 
instructions of KE. Frére, the French painter who founded what 
is now generally recognised as the Ecouen school of art—so 
called from the charming village in the environs of Paris where 
that artist has lived and wrought for many years. G. H. 
Boughton, who left this city for Europe about six or seven 
years ago, was @ very assiduous pupil of Frére’s, and is now 
practising his art in London, with marked success. There are 
now to be seen in the Roys gallery two small subjects painted 
by F. Johnson in the manner of Frére, with whom this young 
artist is now studying. They each consist of a single figure, 
embodying phases of child life among the peasant classes, and 
are infused with a feeling for character and simple incident 
from which much future excellence may be augured. There 
is danger, however, that pupils who study too closely uader 
one master, may become servile imitators of his style. In- 
stances of this are by no means uncommon among the disci- 
ples of Frére, Couture, and some other European painters to 
whose teaching many rising young American artists appear 
to have a leaning. There are some notable exceptions to this, 
of course, but still the mannerism is prevalent, and the best 
corrective for it, perhaps, would be to explore the extensive 
field of genre subjects which is open throughout all parts of 
this continent, and which yet remain comparatively un- 
wrought. 

Among recent additions to the Roys gallery is a picture of 
Adirondack lake scenery, by W.'l'. Richards. Mr. Richards is 
a painter of the literal American school, the “platform” of 
which appears to be the exact rendering of every object that 
appears in nature, from a cloud to a pebble. This, in itself, is 
a commendable procedure, but only as a means to an end. 
The painter who has merely produced a topographical fac- 
simile of a scene has done nothing as an artist. The true 
feeling for nature, indeed, is far above the necessity of minute 
details, and hence it is that a mystic landscape by Corot, who 
is often slovenly to excess, addresses itself more powerfully to 
the mind than the most elaborate production of the imita- 
tive school. In the landscapes of Mr. Rickards we see with 
what fidelity separate objects are reproduced, but the pictures 
have not the poetry of nature in them, and their influence 
upon the mind is little greater, therefore, than that of an or- 
dinary map. Cole, among the American landscape painters, 
excelled in imparting soul to his pictures, and for this faculty 
Inness also appears to have some inspiration. The works 
of the latter, however, are not free from sloyenliness, and 
would be all the better for a seasoning of the fidelity with 
which Richards works. And the converse of this proposi- 
tion, too, might be found to “hold water.” 

M. Constant Mayer has nearly finished a life-size, half- 
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type of character is of the half-breed ‘‘ squaw” so often to 


be seen about railway stations and steamboat landings, and 
the picture promises to be one excellent for expression, and 
for quality of colour. 


oe 
THE QUEEN’S BOOK. 
LIFE OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


We announce this morning the publication of a volume which 
will be read by the English nation with loyal interest. It is a 
copious history of the early years of the late Prince Consort, 
enriched by numerous memoranda from her Majesty’s own hand, 
containing the most unreserved description of the life and cha- 
racter of the Prince, and even laying open to us, in great mea- 
sure, the private thoughts and feelings of the Queen herself 
during the period over which the volume extends. It was ori- 
Tag | compiled by General Grey, under her Majesty’s direc- 

ion, “ solely for private circulation among the members of her 
own family, or such other persons as, from the relation in which 
they had stood to her Majesty or the Prince Consort himself, 
would naturally be interested in the story ot his early days.” 
Notwithstanding this privacy, however, some fear was enter- 
= leet a copy of the volume might be surreptitiously ob- 

ned, and published in a garbled form, and it was thought 
that it might be prudent to avert this danger. But another 
motive prompted the publication of the volame, which will be 
best described in the words of the preface itself :— 

“ Acting upon the opinion of several persons in whose judg- 
ment she had the greatest confidence; believing also that the 
free and unreserved expression which the volume contains of 
her own feelings, as well as those of the Prince, is such as, if 
made public (however unusual such publicity may be,) will 
command the entire sympathy of every one whose sympathy or 
apes opinion is to be desired ; and above all, feeling that there 

not one word, coming from the Prince himself, which will not 
tend to a better and higher appreciation of his great character, 
the Queen has not hesitated to give her consent to the present 
publication.” 

The following extract from a letter written by General Grey 
to the Queen on the completion of the volume for private circu- 
lation, and now prefixed to it in its present form, will still further 
explain the extent of her Majesty’s further condescension :— 

“ As I believe your Majesty intends to limit the circulation of 
this volume to your Mojesty’s own children and family, or, if it 
goes beyond them, to a very small circle of personal friends, I 
have not thought it n to omit any of the very interesting 
and private details contahaal in your Majesty’s memoranda, or 
to withhold the touching expressions of your Majesty’s own 
words. Some of these details, particularly those rela’ to 
your Majesty’s marriage, it might seem unusual to include in a 
work intended for more general perusal, though even in that 
case, judging of others’ feelings by my own, I cannot doubt 
that they would meet with the warmest and most heartfelt 
sympathy.” 

The Queen, therefore, has established, by this sacrifice, a 
peculiar claim to the sympatby of her subjects. But even apart 
from this special value, the subject of the volume would be 
sufficient to awaken the most lively interest. Englichmen have 
never ceased to do homage to the great and good Prince of whom 
they were too early deprived. Some “ Introductory Remarks,” 
in which, if we mistake not, there are many touches from the 
Queen’s own hand, contain a sketch of the nee’s character, 
and serve to point out the features of most interest in the pre- 
sent volume, The intention of furnishing a fitting memoir of 
the Prince is modestly disclaimed. The work “will contain a 
— of letters and memoranda, the greater part those of 
the Prince himself and of the Queen, from which materials may 
at the proper time be extracted for such a memoir as may be 
given to the world.” But as the remarks proceed we are able to 
trace in these memoranda the career of the Prince from his 
earliest childhood. We have the evidence of his tutor to the 


the greatest prudence in managing them. It is from the letters 
of these poy wo that we,get the best account of the child- 
hood and F ne of the two young Princes. 

* Prince Albert was baptized in Scptember, 1819, by the names 
of Francis Charles Augustus Albert Emmanuel, but Albert was 
the name by which he was always known. 

The education of the young Prince, notwithstanding one 
or two serious disadvantages, was from the first excellently con- 
ducted. His life during the next eight years is described in a 
7 deal of detail, and the picture is very simple and charm- 


ig. 

At the Queen’s request one of his cousins, Count Arthur Mens- 
dorff, who was occasionally his playmate, has drawn up an ac- 
count of his reminiscences of him, and this memorandum fur- 
nishes the most lively picture of his character during this 
period :— 

“* Albert, as a child, was of a mild, benevolent disposition. It 
was only what he thought unjust or dishonest that could make 
him angry. Thus I recollect one day when we children, Albert, 
Ernest, Ferdinand, Augustus, Alexander, myself, and a few other 
boys were playing at the Rosenau, and some of us were to storm 
the old ruined tower on the side of the castle, which the others 
were to defend. One of us suggested that there was a place at 
the back by which we could get in without being seen, and thus 
capture it without difficulty. Albert declared that ‘this would 
be most unbecoming in a Saxon knight, who should always at- 
tack the enemy in front,’ and so we fought for the tower so 
honestly and vigorously that Albert by mistake, for I was on his 
side, gave me a blow upon he nose, of which I still bear the 
mark. I need not say how sorry he was for the wound he had 

iven me, 

“* Albert thoroughly understood the naiveté of the Coburg 
national character, and he had the art of turning people’s pecu 
liarities into a source of fun. He had a natural talent for imi- 
tation, and a great eense of the ludicrous, either in persons or 
things; but he was never severe or ill-natured ; the general 
kindness of his disposition preventing him from pushing a joke, 
however he might enjoy it,so as to hurt any one’s feelings. 
Every man has, more or less, a ridiculous side, and to quiz this, 
in a friendly and good-bumoured manner, is after all the plea- 
santest description of humour. Albert possessed this rare gift 
io an eminent degree. 

“*From his earliest infancy he was distinguished for perfect 
moral purity, both in word and deed ; and to this he owed the 

weet of disposition so much admired by every one. 

“* Even asa child he was very fond of chess, and he, Ernest, 
Alexander, and myself often played the great four game. This 
led often to jokes, but sometimes to ridiculous quarrels, which, 
however, owing to his goodness of heart, always ended good- 
humouredly. 

“* Some time ago I collected all the letters I have of Albert's, 
and in one of them I found a passage most characteristic of his 
noble way of thinking, as shown and maintained by him from 
his earliest childhood. 

“*The poor soldiers,’ he says, ‘always do their duty in the 
most brilliant manner; but as soon as matters come again into 
the hands of politicians and diplomats everything is again spoiled 
and jconfused. 0. iern’s saying to his son may still be 
quoted :—' My son, when you look at things more closely you 
will be surprised to find with how little wisdom the world is 
governed.’ I should like to add, ‘and with how little morality.’ 

“* How much these words contain! We again see the Saxon 
knight, who as a child declared that you must attack the enemy 
in frent, who hates every crooked path ; and, on the other hand, 
the noble heart which feels deeply the misfortune of a government 
not guided by reason and morality.’” 

After thie he made his first entrance into the world. He made 
a rapid tour through Berlin, Dresden, Prague, Vienna, Pesth, and 
Ofen, being presented at Court and joining in all the festivities 
of the various capitals. He,and his brother made a very favour- 
able impression. In 1836 we have some insight into the nature 
of his studies, in a letter he wrote to the chief of the gymnasium 
at Coburg, and the subject of his thoughts seems rather a for- 











excellencies which he early displayed, and i ing descrip- 
tions by his most intimate friends of his youthful{character. Thie 
volume is but the first of a series in which the whole life of the 
Prince will be described; but it carries us as far as the first year 
of the Queen’s marriage and the birth of the Princess Royal. It 
gives us, in fact, a complete description of the Prince up to the 
momeut when he is {identified with ourselves, and when his his- 
tory becomes one with the history of this country. 
ince Albert’s father was Duke Ernest I. of Saxe-Coburg- 
Saalfeld ; but not many years after Prince Albert’s birth the 
male line of the allied house of Saxe-Gotha-Altenburg became 
extinct, and, by a family arrangement, Saalfeld passed to the 
Dukes of Meiningen while Gotha was attached to the Coburg fa- 
mily. Duke Ernest in 1817 married the daughter of the last 
Duke’ of Gotha, and by her he had two sons—Ernest, the preseat 
reigning Duke,born in 1818, and Albert,the subject of this memoir, 
on the 26th of August, 1819. A memorandum, written by the 
Queen in 1864, gives an account of their mother and of her me- 
lancholy fate. She is described as “very handsome, although 
very small, fair and with blue eyes; and Prince Albert is said 
to have been extremely like her.” She was, moreover, full of 
cleverness and talent. But the —~— was not a happy one. 
The Duke and Duchess were separated in 1824, and divorced in 
1826, and the Duchess died in 1831, in her 32d year. She is al- 
always spoken of with affection and t, and we are told that 
“the Prince never forgot her, and spoke with much tenderness 
and sorrow of his peor mother, and was deeply affected in read- 
ing, after his marriage, the accounts of her sad and painful ill- 
ness.” After her death in 1831, Duke Ernest soon married 
again ; but of course, under these circumstances, neither the 
mother nor the step-mother of the two young Princes had much 
control over their education. They experienced, however, no 
lack of motherly care ; for two grandmothers watched over them 
from their earliest years with the most constant anxiety. Their 
grandmother on the father’s side, the Dowager Duchess of Co- 
burg-Saalfeld, lived only at a quarter of a mile’s distance on one 
side of Coburg, at 9 called Ketschendorff, while Rosenau, 
the summer residence of the Duke, was but four miles on the 
other side. On the birth of Prince Albert she was summoned at 
once to the bedside of her daughter-in-law, and we find her from 
there writing to’announce the happy event to her own daughter, 
the Duchess of Kent, in _—— 
The describes the oss a8 @ Very remarkable woman 
“ with a moet powerful, energetic, almost masculine mind, accom- 
with great tenderness of heart and love of nature.” She 
was the mother, of course, not only of the Duchess of Kent, but 
of Leopold, the of the Belgians ; and she seems 
to be another instance of the 


terest in the little Prince was the 


that great men have generally 
remarkable mothers.. The other relative who took such an in- 
Duchess of Saxe-Gotha, the 
second wife of the Duke, and thas the stepmother of Duke Er. 


dable one tor a youth of 17. 

But this year is marked by a far more important event—his 
first visit to England and his introduction to the Princess Victo- 
ria. The Duke and his two sons arrived at the end of May, and 
were lodged in Kensington Palace, the residence of the Duchess 
of Kent. The Princess and he were each in their seventeenth 
year, the Princess being the eldest by a few months. We are not 
told much of his visit, but an interesting memorandum by the 
Queen gives us her impression of him at that time :— 

“ The Prince was at that time much {shorter than his brother, 
already very handsome, but very stout, which he entirely grew 
out of afterwards. He was most amiable, natural, ffected, 
and merry ; full of interest in everything ; playing on the piano 
with the Princess, his cousin, drawing ; in short, constantly oc- 
cupied. He always paid the greatest attention to all he saw, and 
the Queen remembers well how intently he listened to the ser- 
mon preached in St. Paul's, when be and his father and brother 
accompanied the Duchess of Kent and the Princess there, on the 
occasion of the service attended by the children of the different 
charity echoole. It is indeed rare to see a Prince, not yet 17 
years of age, bestowing such earnest attention on a sermon.” 


From London the Princes returned through Paris to Brussels, 
where they stayed until April of 1887, studying modern langu- 
ages and history, and accompanying their uncle to reviews and 
other excursions, While here rumours were already{{spread of 
an intended marri between the Prince and the future Queen 
of England, but nothing, the Queen tells us, had been decided at 
that time. In April he and his brother went to the University 
of Bonn, where they attended the lectures of wr + Fichte, 
and Perthes, and while here we have an account of his character 
from Prince Lowenstein, his chief companion, which closely re- 
sembles the description given of him when younger by Count 
Mendsdorff. He distinguished himself alike in mental and phy- 
sical acquirements, and was celebrated also for his humour and 
love of fan. In June, however, of this year King William Iv. 
died, and the Prince writes to his cousin the following letter :— 


“ My dearest Cousin—I must write you a few lines to present 
you my sincerest felicitations on the great change which has 
taken place in your life. Now you are Queen of the mightiest 
land of Europe, in your hand lies the happiness of millions. May 
Heaven assist you and strengthen P - with its strength in that 
high and difficult task! I hope that your reign may be long, 
BaPPY, and glorious, and that your efforts may be rewarded by 
think likewise sometimes of your cousins in Bonn, and to continue 
to them that kindnees you favoured them with till now? Be as- 
sured that our minds are always with you. I will not be indis- 
creet_and abuse your time. Believe me always, your Majesty’s 
most obedient and faithful servant, ALBERT.” 
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In February, however, of 1838, the prospects of the Prince 
were formally opened to him. He paid a visit to Brussels, 
where his uncle Leopold talked fully to him on this subject. 
The Queen, it seems, had not corresponded regularly with 
him since her accession, but the King told him that she had 
not altered her mind, but did not wish to marry for some time 
yet. The Prince and his father seemed very much to object 
to any unnecessary delay, but for the present the Prince re- 
turned to Bonn to complete his studies until the autumn of 
1838, and still later he started for a tour in Italy, accompanied 
by Baron Stockmar and Lieutenant (afterwards Major-Gene- 
ral) Seymour. He spent a considerable time at Floren 

Rome, and Naples, and only returned to Coburg in June. 
Here he was eager to devote himself to the study of English, 
anticipating no doubt the important event that was await- 


ing him. 

fo October he visited England again, and this time to be 
betrothed to Queen Victoria. The manner in which he had 
regarded the proposal hitaself is described in the following 
letter from King Leopold to Baron Stockmar, written after 
his interview with the Prince in 1838 :— 

“T have had, he says, a long conversation with Albert, and 
have put the whole case honestly and kindly before him. He 
looks at the question from its most elevated and h bl 
point of view. He considers that troubles are inse; ble from 
all human positions, and that therefore, if one must be subject to 
plagues = annoyances, it is hetter to be so for some tor 
worthy object than for trifles or miseries. I have told him that 
his great youth would make it necessary to itpone the mar- 
riage for afew years....I found him very sensible on all these 
pofata, But one thing he observed with truth. ‘I am ready,’ he 
said, ‘to submit to this delay, if I have only some certain assur- 
ance to go upon. But if, after waiting, perhaps for three years, I 
should find that the Queen no longer desired the marriage, it 
would place me in a very ridiculous position, and would, to a 
certain extent, ruin all the prospects of my future life.’’’ 

It seems to have been feared at this time that there might 
be some hesitation on the Queen’s part. But in reference 
to this an important memorandum is furnished by the 
Queen :— 

“The Queen says she never entertained any idea of this, and 
she afterwards repeatedly informed the Prince that she would 
never have married any one else. She expresses, however, great 
regret that she had not, after her accession, kept up her corres- 
pondence with her cousin, a8 she had done before it. 

“* Nor can the Queen now,’ she adds, ‘think without indigna- 
tion against herself of her wish to keep the Prince waiting for 
probably three or four years at the risk of ruining all his pros- 

ts for life until she might feel inclined to marry! And the 
Prince has since told her that he came over in 1839 with the in- 
tention of telling her that if she could not then make up her 
mind, she must understand that he could not now wait for a 
decision, as he had done at a former period when this marriage 
was first talked about. 

“The only excuse the Queen can make for herself is in the 
fact that the sudden change from the secluded life at Kensington 
to the independence of her position as Queen Regnant, at the age 
of 18, put all ideas of e out of her mind, which she now 
most bitterly repents. 

“* A worse school for a young girl, or one more detrimental 
to all natural feelings and affections, cannot well be imagined 
than the position of a Queen at 18, without experience and with- 
outa husband to guide and support her. This the Queen can 
state from painful experience, and she thanks God that none of 
her dear daughters are exposed to such danger.’ ”’ 


THE ENGAGEMENT. 


The uncertainty, if any prevailed, was soon decided. On 
the 15th of October, by order of the Queen, the Prince was 
summoned to her room, and what then passed we must leave 
to be described in the following extract :— 

“ After a few minutes’ conversation on other subjects, the 
Queen told him why she had sent for him; and we can well un- 
derstand any little hesitation and delicacy she may have felt in 
doing so; for the Queen’s position — it imperative that any 
] roposal of marriage should come first from her, must necessa- 
rily appear a painful one to those who, deriving their ideas on 
this cabject from the practice of private life, are wont to look 
upon it as the privilege and happiness of a woman to have her 
hand sought in marri instead of having to offer it herself. 

“ How the Prince received the offer will appear best from the 
following few lines which he wrote the next day to the old friend 
of bis family, Baron Stockmar, who was natu ly one of the first 
to be informed of his engagement:—*‘ I write to you,’ he says, 
‘on one of the happiest days of my life, to give you the most wel- 
come news poseibl e;’ and having then described what took place, 
he proceeds, * Victoria is so g and kind to me that I am often 
at a loss to believe that such affection should be shown to me. I 
know the great interest you take in ry PP , and t 
pour out my whole heart to you,’ and he ends by saying, * More, 
or more seriously, I cannot write to you; for that, at this mo- 
ment, I am too bewildered.’ 

“The Queen herself says that the Prince received her offer 
without any hesitation, and with the warmest demonstration of 
kindness and affection; and, alter a natural expression of her 
feeling of happiness, her Lan 8 adds, in the fervour and sin- 
cerity of her heart, with the — tforward — that marks 
all the éntries in her journal, ‘ How I will strive to make him 
feel as little as possible the great ice he made! [ told 
him it was a great sacrifice on his but he would not allow it. 
I then told him to fetch Ernest, which he did, who congratulated 
us both, and seemed very happy. He told me how perfect his 
brother was.’ ”’ 

With two other interesting letters, we must bring this 
sketch to a close for the present. The first is a letter from 
the Prince to his grandmother, at once describing his own 
feelings and what passed between him and. the Queen at 
their interview :— 

*** Dear Grandmamma,—I tremble as I take 2 my pen, for I 
cannot but fear that what I am about to tell you will at the 
same time raise a thought which cannot be otherwise than 
painful to you, and, oh! which is very much so to me also— 
namely, that of g. The subject which has occupied us 80 
much of late is at last settled. 

“*¢The Queen sent for me alone to her room a few a= ago, 
and declared to me in a genuine outburst of love and affection 
“ Ergusse von Herzlichkeit und Liebe”), that I had gained her 
whole heart, and would make her intensely happy (** ubergiuck- 
lich” | if I would make her the sacrifice of s her life with 
her; for she sald she looked on it as a sacrifice; the only thing 
which troubled her was that she did not think she was > 
me. The joyous openness of manner in which she told ~ ~4 
quite enchanted me, and I was quite carried away by it. 4 
really most good and amiable, and I am quite sure ae we - 
not given me into evil hands, and {hat we shall be happy 
ro she fancies I 

“ ‘Since that moment Victoria does whatever she fan: 
should wish or like, and we talk together # great deal about our 
fature life, which she promises me to make as happy as possibl 
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thall have to take leave of miy dear, dear home, and of you ? 

“*T cannot think of that without deep melancholy taking pos- 
session of me. 

“*1¢ was on the 15th of October that Victoria made me this 
declaration, and I have hitherto shrunk from telling you; but 
how does delay make it better? 

“<The od of our marriage is very close at hand. The Queen 
and the ters wish exceedingly that it should take — in 
the first days of February, in which I acquiesced atter hearing 
their reasons for it. 

*** We have, therefore, fixed our departure for the 14th inst., 80 
as to have stillas much time as possible at home. We shall 
therefore follow close upon this letter. 

***My Dy oy’ here will be very pleasant, inasmuch as I have 
refused all the offered titles. I keep my own name, and remain 
what I was, This will make me very independent, and makes it 
av for me to run over occasionally (“einen Sprung nach der 
H th zu machen’’] to see all my dear relations. 

“*But itis very painful to know that there will be the sea 


between us. 

“*T now take leave of you again. Victoria is writing to you 
herself to tell you all she wishes. 

“¢T ask you to give me your grandmotherly blessing in 
this tmpestens and decisive step in my life; it will be a talis- 
man to me against all the storms the future may have in store 
for me. 

“ *Good-bye, dear grandmamma, and do not take your love 
from me. 

** ¢ Heayen will make all things right. 

“* Always and ever your devoted grandson, 
“« Windsor, Novy. 11, 1839. “ ¢ ALBEBT. 


“*Mayl beg Foy to keep the news a secret till the end of 
the month, as it only then be made known here ?” 


The last letter we shall quote is of very t interest. It is 
addressed to Baron Stockmar, one of the Prince’s most trusted 
friends, and it describes his more serious reflections on his 
new position. It eketches the course of conduct which he 
thought he should adopt, and it forms a noble and fitting in- 
troduction to his future history :— 

“ * Dear | m Stock —A th d th d thanks for 

our dear, kind letter. I thought you would surely take much 
foterest in an event which is so important for me, and which you 
yourself prepared. 

“* Your prophecy is fulfilled. The event has come upon us by 
surprise, sooner than we could have expected ; and I now doubly 
regret that I have lost the last summer, which I might have em- 
ployed in many useful preparations, in deterence to the wishes of 
relations, and to the opposition of those who influenced the 
disposal of my life. A 

* ©] have laid to heart your friendly and kind-hearted advice as 
to the true foundation on which my future happiness must rest 
and it agrees entirely with the principles of action which I had 
already privately framed for myself. An individuality, a charac- 
ter, which shall win the respect, the love, and the confidence of 
the 7 and of the nation must be the groundwork of my 
position. This individuality gives security for the disposition 
which prompts the actions; and even should mistakes occur, 
they will be more easily pardoned on account of that personal 
character ; while even the most noble and beautiful undertakings 
fail in procuring support to aman who is not capable of inspiring 
that confidence. 

“*If, therefore, I provea “noble” Prince in the true sense of 
the word, as you upon me to be, wise and prudent conduct 
will become easier to me, and its results more rich in blessings. 
**] will not let my courage fail. With firm resolution and true 
zeal on my part, I cannot fail to continue “noble, manly, and 
princely’’ in all things. In what I may do good advice is the first 
thing necessary; and that you can give better than any one, it 

‘ou can only make up your mind to sacrifice your time to me for 

e first year of my existence here. 

“*T have still much to say to you, but must conclude, as the 
courier cannot wait longer. I hope, however, to discuss the 
subject more fully with you by word of mouth at Wiesbaden. 
Hoping that I shall then find you well and hearty, I remain yours 
truly, “* ALpgRT.’” 





——__ ->—___ 


ENGRAVING AND Ercuinc on GLass.—Engraving on glass, 
as itis now exhibited at the Paris Exhibition, in the Champ 
de Mars, and, to our great glory, by an Englishman, is an 
art of yesterday. The extraordinary excellence which it has 
attained in this country of late years, is one of the results of 
the Exhibition of 1851. It is a difficult and delicate art. The 
Art-workman has for tools, rotating discs, with the mixtures 
of oil and emery-powder of varying degrees of fineness. 
These sharp discs have either a wedge-shaped, or flat, or con- 
vex edge; and by the combinations of these, the exquisite 
designs, the veins of flowers, almost the down on the butter- 
fly’s wing, are rendered. The varieties of crown and spread 

the fine gradations in the colour of the metal, and where 
exact proportions ot peroxide of manganese and protox- 
ide of iron have been obtained, are beyond my humble pro- 
vince. Where the best metal is in this Exhibition I leave to 
technical authorities, and these bid fair to quarrel over the 
question. Ihave been informed by one ex that the col- 
our of the Austrian glass is as bad as that of France, meaning 
that they are infinitely inferior to that of England. Another 
authority, an English ex-manufacturer of glass, begged me to 
take his word for it that the only really metal was ex- 
hibited by the Baccarat Company. p, & very high au- 
thority insists that the most superb bit of metal in the Palace 
is a salt-cellar exhibited by Mr. James Green, but it is only fit 
for facet-cutting. Engraved glass has been getting into vogue 
only within the last sixteen years ; and etched glass is not a 
decade old. Engraved glass attracted attention, especially in 
the English section, in 1851. in 1862 it made a sensation, 
and now all the honours of the new Art-manufacture are in 
the bands of England. There may be doubts about the best 
metal, but there can be none about the corner of the Exhibi- 
tion in which the finest engraved glass is to be shown. A few 
— ago, engraved glass was the monopoly of Bohemia. 
he only ornaments to be got were the vine and the stag’s 
head. How long did these do duty ? They were new-twisted 
or re-disposed, but still, when engraved glass was desired, 
their re-appearance was a certainty. But now we find the 
most exquisitely delicate and extraordinari y various designs 
wrought = glass with a completeness of detail, and a fine- 
ness, steadiness and sharpness of line that are absolutely as- 
tonishing. The engraving is as delightfully complete and 
firm and delicate as the daintiest etching. Every notable 
connoisseur who has heard of this English engraved glass has 
lingered over it with wonder and delight.—0or. Atheneum. 


Mercuant SuiprmeG Bru.—The Bill recently presented 
to the House of Lords by the Duke of Richmond vebvides for 
the licensing of manufacturers of lime or lemon juice and 
other anti-scorbutics for ships’ use, and the licensing of per- 
sons to supply or sell them, and also for the appointment of 
medical inspectors at the ports, the .emuneration of the latter 
to be paid out of the mercantile marine fund. Masters or 
owners of foreign-going ships, ships bound for Euro- 

or Mediterranean ports, or to 
ca north of lat. 35 N., aré required, under penalties, to obtain 
from a bonded warehouse a sufficient quantity of lime or 
lemon juice provided a licensed 
proved by the 


corked and secured, an ounce per man to be served daily 
after being at sea ten days, and other anti-scorbutics as ma; 
be directed by order of the Board of Trade. In British colo- 
nies the Governor is to have the power here given by the 
Board of Trade. Seamen incapable of duty through illness 
caused by their own wilful act or default are to lose wages for 
the time ; but if a seaman or apprentice who is ill has not 
been provided with proper food, accommodation, and anti- 
scorbutics, then, unless it can be shown that the illness was 
produced by other causes, the owner or master is to be liable 
to pay all expenses of such illness incurred by the seamen, or 
the Government, or any parochial authority. A clause makes 
provision for securing @ proper space for each seaman or ap- 
prentice, and for its being kept clear, and for other proper 
accommodation. The medical inspector at any port may, 
with consent of the parties, examine a seaman before his en- 
ment and report whether he is in a fit state for duty. 
‘he last clause of the Bill provides that any offence commit- 
ted on board a foreign ship on the high seas by a British sub- 
ject who does not ong to such ship may be tried and 
unished as if it had beem committed by him on board a 
British ship on the high seas. : 





New Mar or THe Moon.—The Lunar Committee of the 
British Association have just issued two sections of their map on 
ascale of 200 inches to the moon’s diameter, comprehending 
two areas of 25 superficial degrees each, which are equal to 
17,688 equare miles English in the two. On these sections, 
printed red, the plains, craters, mountains, valleys and other 
objects are laid down in outline, each known object being dis- 
tinguished by a reference number to the text which accom- 
panies the two sections, and which treats, first, of the materials 
used in constructing the map; secondly, the arrangement of 
objects in zones for facilitating observation ; thirdly, the kind of 
observations to be made for perfecting the work; fourthly, a 
descriptive catalogue of 203 known objects; fifthly, the full- 
moon aspects; and sixthly, copious tables of the lines of dis- 
turbance on the two areas. The portion of the moon embraced 
by the sections extends 6 deg. westwardly from the first meri- 
dian, and 10 deg. southwardly from the equator ; the corres- 
ponding portion of Beer and Madler’s map is given in a plate 
accompanying the text. 

Photographs taken by De La Rue and Rutherford under dif- 
ferent states of libration and illumination uave contributed very 
materially to the determination of outline and the insertion of 
small objects not discernible under the high illumination of the 
full moon. Several of the smaller objects have been inserted 
from telescopic observation. The whole of the work has been 
executed independently of the labours of previous seleno- 
graphers, with the exception of points of the first order and a 
few special instances, and after engraving has been compared 
with Edermann’s sections, 

It is especially stated in the text that the map is not intended 
to be perfect or complete, but merely a guide to observers in 
obtaining data for constructing a complete map of the moon. 
For this purpose numerous observations are essential, and with 
a view to accomplish it the areas are divided into zones of two 
degrees of latitude in each, which are so allotted that every zone 
of one degree may be examined by ¢wo independent observers, 
the ground of each overlapping and dovetailing into that of the 
other ; and it is recommended that each object epecified in each 
zone of two degrees be examined by the observers to whom the 
zones arejallotted when they are near the morning and evening 
terminators, and also on the days succeeding and preceding the 
passage of the terminators over the areas—thrqugh a period 
corresponding to, at least, hree lunations—and a record kept of 
the appearances observed, measures taken, and other remarks 
appertaining to each object, such record to be transmitted in due 
course to the Lunar Committee of the British Association, The 
zones are now in process of allotment. The i tion of this 





examination is to endeavour to fiz by the aid of two independent | th 





their sustenance, the crowd was so large, and the facilities for 


y | transportation between the city and the quarantine so limited, 


that the pilgrims were without water for forty-eight hours. 
Tents had been sent them to shelter the unfortunates from 
the burning sun, but ere they reached the quarantine many 
had been overcome by the heat. During the sojourn of the 
visitors at quarantine there occurred ten deaths. Of the loss 
of life incurred by the caravans no exact estimate could be 
obtained.— Moniteur. 





Tue Catacomes, Rome.—At the annual meeting of the 
Oxford Architec and Historical Society when the president 
of Trinity oy ay elected president of the Society, Mr. J. 
H. Parker, who just returned from Rome, gave a lecture 
upon the Catacombs, He had been able to employ the mag- 
nesium light with success in several of the chambers, and to re- 
present, therefore, accurately, by means of photography, the 
varied forms and figures which appeared in the painting and de- 
coration. He laid especial stress upon the late date to which 
some of the catacombs owed their decorations, because, after 
they hgd ceased to be used as burial-places, they were a constant 
resort of pilgrims down to the eighth and ninth centuries, and 
at these periods many of the paintings were r In some 
of the earliest the construction of brickwork of the first century 
was visible, made in the sandpit roads, which were therefore of 
earlier date. Some were as late as the fifth century, and even in 
those which are of the earliest dates, it often happens that later 
interments |: J taken place, from the fact of the vaults belonging 
to families, aud so used from generation to generation. 





ConcrETE FvEL.—Heretofore, in order to cause small coal, 
or coal-dust, to adhere so asto form solid blocks, it has been 
found necessary to introduce and incorporate with the coal-dust 
pitch, Litumen, tar, or some other adhesive substance. In order 
to mix these substances together and form the compound into 
blocks, expensive and cumbrous machinery has been required, 
and it has also been found necessary to heat and char, or par- 
tially burn the blocks, The object ofa new invention is to cause 
the several particles of small coal to adhere together, so as to 
admit of the mass being moulded into the desired form. To this 
end the small coal or coal-dust are made into a concrete mass, by 
the addition of pulverised lime and water. The lime may be 
added in various proportions, but it is found that from one-tenth 
to one-twelfth the quantity by measure of lime, well slaked with 
water, will be amply sufficient to form the coal into a hard con- 
crete, but somewhat porous mass. The materials, when mixed, 
may be placed in wooden, earthen, metal, or other moulds, un- 
til the concrete becomes firm enough to be turned out to dry, 
for which purpose it is only necessary to expose it to the air or 
wind for afew hours, The blocks will thus, ina day or two 
(without the application of any artificial heat), become hard 
enough to admit of moderately rough handling, and will burn 
with clearness and steadi in any grate or fireplace, 





PRE-HISTORIC SCULPTILE Remarns.—The human figure has 
been found —— in early carvings, but in very few in- 
stances. Wemyss Cave and Jonathan’s Cave, in Fife, have each 
an example, In the first the rude attempt is but 6 in. high, and 
possesses neither hands nor feet, though a club held at arm’s 
length enables us to realise that the artist was not aiming at 
handing down an omission of such grave import on the part of 
nature. The second sculptured figure is of more elegant form. 
It is furnished with a good foot, though tho arms are no longer 
visible, This is 25 in. high, asize which gives more scope to 
crude powers. Close to this figure are two examples of ringed 
cups, thus identifying it with whatever they express, be it a con- 
fession of faith or a sign manual, or accessories to worship, or 
the first manifestations of art, or a system of philosophy. Im- 
pressions of feet, or foot-prints, are, however, more frequent and 
more widely scattered. So far Norway carries off the palm as 





observers the exact state of a designated lunar object at a given 
epoch ; for if from the observations in a given zone the char- 
acters and appearances of the object in that zone can be settled 
beyond dispute from the testimony of two witnesses, and autho- 
ritatively published by such a body as the Lunar Committee, it 
follows that the record so published can be referred to at any 
future time, and the question of fixity or change of any of those 
objects during the interval definitely settled. The observations 
referred to in the text are the identification of objects, and the 
correction of position or outline vf those inserted and catalogued 
by the aid of measurement. It is also recommended that careful 
drawings of particular spots, or groups of ubjects, in each zone 
be made and forwarded to the Committee, together with notices 
of the earliest detection of objects not inserted in the map or 
catalogue.— Atheneum. 





EDUCATION IN FrANcE.—Some curious facts relative to the 
state of education in France have been revealed by the reports 
of the committee appointed to inquire into the condition of 
French agriculture with .¥- reference to the proposed mili- 
tary reorganisation bill. It —~ from these reports that in 
1848 the proportion of men liable to military service who could 
neither read nor write was 38.12 per cent.; in 1863, 28.61 ; 
and in 1866, 24.32 per cent. The proportion of uneducated wo- 


e of most of these curiosities, Holmberg gives in 
his Scandinavian Rock Sculp (“Skandinaviens Hallristinn- 
gar”) several instances of numerous foot-prints on rocks in that 
country. In one place, Bygdea, in Westerbotten, there are as 
many as thirty in a row hewn out of the rack, unaccompanied 
by any other carving: and in several others there are foot-prints, 
or foot-soles, mixed up with representations of ships and other 
figures, Ireland has a few examples, associated there in at least 
one instance withthe saints of the Early Celtic Church, The 
Stone of St. Columba has two sculptured foot-marks upon it, 
Sir James Y. Simpson, who has also been sweeping this field of 
investigation, has linked these foot-marks to the main types of 
rock carvings by the discovery of a grouping of the two classes 
of objects on one stone. In a small megalithic circle within the 
grounds of Monzie, Perthshire, he states there is a stone, called 
the Witch’s Stone, on which are two foot-prints and several eup- 
markings, and on another stone just outside the circle there are 
more cup-hollows, and ten sets of concentric circles. Probably 
the removal of the central stone, as in this and the Salkeld in- 
stance, besides others, has been done with the view of over- 
throwing the temple or breaking some charm, just as we know 
all Roman remains were mutilated at a sybsequent period.— 











RETURN OF A SAHARAN TRAVELLER. —The Atheneum of 
July the 13th says: “ Mr. Gerhard Rohlfs, the Saharan travel- 





men is of course much greater ; in 1866 it was 42.02 per cent. 
The amount of education varies very much in the different de- 
partments, In that of the Vosges 1.76 per cent, of the able- 
bodied male population only are unable to read or write, while 
in the Haute-Vienne the proportion is 45.49 per cent. Thenum- 
ber of village schools is increasing, but 694 out of the 37.548 
communes are still without schools. In 1865 there were 440,000 
children between the ages of seven and thirteen who had never 
been to school, and of those who had, 49.8 per cent. only went 
to school all the year round. The Government has devoted par- 
ticular attention to the evening schools for adults, of which there 
were but 5623 in January, while their number has now increased 
to 28,546. These schools were attended last year by 552,939 
men, and 42,567jwomen. Of these 62,212 learnt to read, 102,132 
to read and write, 194,142 became tolerably proficient in arith- 
metic, 56,059 in geometry, 33,282 in book-keeping and commer- 
cial accounts, 22,340 in drawing, 13,960 in singing, and 8386 in 
natural philosophy. 





Tue ANNUAL PruermaAcEe TO Mecca.—The return of the 

ilgrims to Mecca from Suez was effected toward the close of 
Fane From April 27 to June 6 the ships of the Egyptian 
Company bro it to Suez 6,877 pilgrims; 890 reached the 
city cia the land route, and the gran caravan from Tapiz, 
numbering about 3,500 souls, was expected. Despite the 
crowded condition of the vessels and the exhaustion of the 


~ ory very few deaths occurred. Sun-strokes, dysenter 
z the fatigues of the journey made some victims among the 


the journey and the utter destitution of the peripatetic fatal- 
ists who cross the desert unprovided with tents or shelter of 
any kind, and almost without bread or water, the mortality 





medical with 15 percent. of seed 
pirite added in the presence of the Customs’ oficer, properly 


trifling. On their arrival at Suez, the hy 
Byte we guarunused or fv aja wa fow miles of 
the ony Although measures had been to provide for 


overland pilgrims, but taking into consideration the extent of | Prince 


ler, whose departure on a third journey across the Desert to 
Waday we announced some two years ago, made his appear- 
ance in London last week, to the surprise of his geological 
friends, having emerged at Lagos, in the Gulf of Benin, and re- 
turned to England by the West African mail steamer, He en- 
tered the Sahara from Tripoli, and travelled via Ghadames and 
Marzuk to Lake Chad, where he was hospitably received by the 
Sultan of Bornu, who endeavoured, in vain, to procure him a 
safe pass for the more barbarous territory of Waday. 

thus prevented from going east, he struck south for the Benue, 
and descended that river to its confluence with the Niger, after- 
wards ascending the main stream to Rabba, and pushing 
through the forest-covered region of Yaribba, to the sea-coast, 
In all his journeys Mr. Rohlfs was much aided by the attachment 
of his Arab servant, Hamed, who, we hear, will be rewarded by 
the Council of our Royal Geographical Society with a silver 
medal. Mr, Roblfs’s narrative will shortly be published.” 


EDUCATION OF THE VIcEROy or Ecypr.—Dr. Altschul, 
formerly tutor of the Viceroy of Egypt, makes the following 
statement in reference to the linguistic attainments of his illus- 
trious scholar: “ It is a great mistake to suppose that his High- 
ness Ismail Pasha does not understand any other aaa than 
Arabic and Persian, because he has spoken ip his mother-tongue 
at the Mansion House and elsewhere. Among all the illustrious 

upils whom I have had the honour of teaching, not one has 
SS more gifted by nature with talents beyond common, and 
none of them had a more marked aptitude lor languages than 
Ismail Bey. As the Prince’s first European tutor, I beg 
leave to assure you that more than twenty years ago, during the 
lifetime of his gallant father, Ibrahim Pasha, such hed been the 
assiduity of his Highness in his studies that he was already able 
to express himself with ease in French, &c., and since that time 





he has improved, Had the Viceroy been less modest, he 
might have addressed hi audlenge very svdagpotorly in a Huro- 
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= language, without the assistance of his Excellency Nubar 
‘asha, or any other equally able interpreter.” 





Tue FLEETS oF ALL Nations.—By a comparison of the 
merchant fleets of the different rations, it seems that Great 
Britain, with her colonies, has about seven million tons; the 
United States have five million, and Northern Germany, one 
million three hundred and forty thousand tons. France has 
985,000 tons; Italy, 666,000; Netherlands, 510,000; Spain, 


276,000 ; Austria, 233,000; Sweden and Norway, 176,000, and 
Denmar 








Chess. 


Conpuctaep sy Captain G. H. MACKENZIE. 


PROBLEM, No. 969.—By T. Smith, Esq. 
BLACE. 











WHITS. 
White toplay and mate in 3 moves. 


Sorotiom TO PROBLEM NO, 968, 
Write. Bleck. 
1KttoQBS5 BtksKtorf[A,| 2QtoK Kt2 Any move 
; B, C, D}| 3 Q mates accordingly 
A 
1 Kt tke Kt 3 Rto K 4 mate 
2 Btks Reb K tks B 


B 
1 P tks Kt | SS eeecam 
2KttoQB3ch K moves 
[D] 
1RtoQs —— 
2 Rtks Rech KtoB5 


[c] 
| 2 KttksBch& mates next move 
THE PARIS CHESS TOURNEY. 

Since the conclusion of the grand tourney, a match, we hear, 
has been arranged between M. Winavere and M, Steinitz*: the 
only intelligence which has so far reached us respecting it is that 
Mr. Winavere has scored the first two games. 

The result of the international tournament will probably cause 
Mr. Kolish to be considered facile princeps among European chess 
masters, and it may indeed fairly be doubted whether any one 
among them is his superior; yet we should like to see a set 
match of some eleven games contested between him and Wina- 
vere, Neumann, or Steinitz before venturing to form any decided 
opinion as to their relative skill or strength. English players 
will no doubt regret that the young representative of British 
chess did not bear away any of the bays; but it should be re- 
membered that Mr, De Vere had tocontend with players of much 
more than his own experience, and that, after all, he occupied no 
mean place in the list, coming out fifih, we believe, at the final 
score. We may remark that we were misinformed (a few weeks 
ago) that Mr. Kolisch had lost a game to Mr. De Vere, the truth 
being, as we are now told, that one game was drawn and the 
other won by Mr. K. 

It may interest some of our readers to know that Major Jae- 
nisch, who is now in London, and a frequent visitor at the West- 
minster Chess Club, informs us that some years ago Mr. Petroff 
pronounced Winavere to be the best player in Warsaw, and an 
antagonist of very high skill.— London Field. 


1 Btks B 


Game played in the Paris Tournament between Mr. Winawére 
and Herr Rosenthal. 
Ror Lopez AtTTacs. 








White. Black. White, Black. 
Mr. W. Herr L, Mr. W. Herr L. 
1PtwoK4 PtoK4 18 KttksKt BtoQB5 
2KttoKB3 KttoQB? 33 9 fe Den BtwkK3 
SBtoQKt5 KttoK B3 20PtoK Kt4 PtoK Kt3 
4 Castles Kt tks K P 21 Kttol KtoR 
5 Rto Kk Kt toQ3 22 PtoKKt5(s) BtoKB 
Ett bs Kt P tks B 23 PtoQs5 P tks QP 
TRtksPch BtoK2 2% BtoQ4 BtoK Kt2 
8S QtoK2 PtoK B3 2 PtksK BP BtksP 
9KtoK3 KttoK B4 $F K to Kt 2 
10RtoQB3 Castles 27 KttksQP(c) B tks Kt 
lL PwQé PtoQR4 28 KttoK Kté BtoK5 
WPOQRS BtQR3s 29 QtoK3 BtoK B4 
te ied so RtoKsq 30 BtksBeh KtoKt 
14 BwKS BtoQ3 31 Qto K Kt5 Ts be 
Biokee Regia [BSorra = 
17 KttoK BS Kt thes “ 
And White wins. 
(a) Mr. Rosenthal has contrived to wrest the attack from his 
en! t advan’ 


saad yl ly ” but these are 
by the limited scope of action to which his 


best Mews are ed, 
, o = Se which this move initiates is remarkably 

(ec) It is not often in real posi 
lous and to intereting as Qe ment en 


The following game was played a year or two ago between Mr. 
Breuzinger and Mr. Mackenzie. 


Evans Gampir. 





White, Black, White. Black, 
Mr. B, Mr. M. Mr. B. Mr. M. 
1PtoK4 to K4 18 Qtks KBP KttoK kts 
2KttoK BS KttoQB3s ie R Q tks B 
sPoake Bto 4 20 Q Kt toK4 so eCr 
4PtoQKt4 Biks KktP 21 Kt toKB6ch toR 
5PtcQB3 BtoQB4 22 Q tks Kt P oes 
6 Castles PtoQ3s 23 QR to QBsq ees) 
He eG P tks airs K Kt to Kt 
8 P tks Bto Kt3 2 PtoQR4 hd yy 
9 KttoQB3 BtoK Kt5(a) oT Oh ibep toQB7 
10 B toQKti(d) £3.95) 27QRtksB KttksR 
ll PtoK5 K Kt to K 2 28 Q tks Kt Ge eon 
122 BtoK Kt5 PtoKR3 29 PtoKR4 #33 4 
IS BtoKR4 PtoK Kt4 30 25° KttoK4 
14 BtoKKt3(d) PtoK Kt5 31 QtoK 2 —s 
1 KPtksP BPtksP $b) tks Qch 
ee ehon, Kt P tks Kt 83 K tks B Kt to Q6ch 
17 KRtoKsq Castles (¢) 

And Black wins. 


Not so good as Kt to Q R4. 
g to Q R 4 leads also to an enduring attack. 
c) K to B sq we believe to be the best reply to White’s last 


ve. 
(d) We should bave preferred playing Kt to K 4, as if the 
— n taken, White is sure to regain the piece, with a supe- 
or position. 
ry] This appears to be the best move. 
(f) A lost move. 
(g) The quickest way of winning. 





CHESS IN THE WESTMINSTER CHESS CLUB. 
Interesting Evan’s Gambit between Messrs, Macdonnell and 
Duffy. 





White. Black. White. Black. 
Mr, D. Mr. M. Mr. D. Mr. M. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 29 KttoK6 Rtke Kt(c) 
2KttoKB3 KttoQB3 21 PtksR B tks Kt 
3 BtoBé Bto B4 - 22 PtksB PtoQ4 
Ht te B tks Kt P 33 BOGE KttoQB3 
5PtoQB3 BtoQBé 24 R tks Kt Ptks B 

6 Castles PtoQ3 $ pat o bod Fe 
TPtoQ4 P tks P 26 PtoK Kt4 to K5 
8 Ptks BtoQ Kt3 27 KtoR PtoKR4 
9 KttoQBs KttoQR4 28 Rto K Kt 2 Gee 
10 BteQs K KttoK2 2QwuKR3 Ptks 
1l BioQKt2 KttoK Kt3 30 K tks P Btks K BP 
12 QKttoK2 Castles 31 QRtoKKt(d) Btks R 
138 QtoQ2 PtoK B38 8 KtoKR4 PtoK Kt3 
14 ay i Bto K Kt5 83 Rto K R6 + yy) 2 
15 KttoK Kt3 RtoQB 34 RtoR8ch to Kt2 
16 KttoK B5 PtoQB4 85 Qto KR7%(e) K to K BS 
17 PtoQ5(a) KttoK4 36 QtoKBich K to Kt4 
18 B tks Kt KBP tks QB(0) | 37 RitksR BtoQB4 
19 KttoK Kis RtoK Bs 88 RtksQBP PtoK6é 

White resigned. 


a) Being ob to make this move tells st White, and 
me Black Les pr tnF be a complete oe ™ 
(>) We should tbink taking with the other Pawn better play. 
7) Otherwise this Kt must become horribly troublesome. 

(d) An ingenius scheme, but not the soundest of moves. 

(e) White should have simply checked again with the R, and 
so he might have maintained a draw. 





Tue Cevtic ELEMENT IN ICELANDIC PorTRy.—“ Icelandic 
poetry shows a powerful and developed technic; and I wish 
to throw out for examination by those who are competent to 
sift the matter, that the power of style and development of 
technic in the Norse poetry seems to point towards an early 
Celtic influence or intermixture. It is curious that Zeuss, in 
mar, quotes a text which gives countenance to this 
notion ; a8 late as the ninth century he says there were Irish 
Celts in Iceland; and the text he quotes to show this is as 
follows: ‘In 870 A.D., when the Norwegians came to Ice- 
land, there were Christians there who departed and left be- 
hind them Irish books, bells and other things ; from whence 
it may be inferred that these Christians were Irish.’ I speak, 
and ought to speak with the utmost diflidence on all these 
questions of ethnology ; but I must say that when I read this 
text in Zeuss, I caught eagerly at the clue it seemed to offer; 
for I had been hearing the Nidelungen read and commented 
on in German schools, and it struck me how the fatal hum- 
drum and want of style of the Germans had marred their way 
of telling this magnificent tradition, and taken half its gran- 
deur and power outof it; whilein the Icelandic poems wh‘ch 
deal with this tradition, its grandeur and power are much 
more fully visible, and everywhere in the poetry of the Edda 
there is a force of style and a distinction as unlike as possible 
to the want of both in the German Nikelungen. At the same 
time the Scandinavians have a realism, as it is called, in their 
— which abuncantly proves their relationsbip with the 

ans. Any one whom Mr. Dasent’s delighttul books 
have made acquainted with the prose tales of the Norse- 
men, will be struck with the stamp of a Teutonic nature in 
them ; but the Norse seems to have something which 
from Teutonic sources alone it could not uave derived, 
which the Germans have not, and which the Celts have.”— 
Study of Cellic Li vature. 


A Scotch Minute ww OLDEN TiwEes.—Three hundred 


LJ 
gallons ; in 1866, 19,995 gallons ; and in the corresponding period 
of the current year, 17,523 gallons. 


Enousn Deer Parks.—The entire number of English 
parks at the present time tenanted by deer is 334, in thirty- 
one of which red-deer are kept. Varying in antiquity no less 
than in magnitude, whilst oldest and most spacious of 
these aristocratic enclosures unquestionably date trom the 
earlier years of the Norman , aud comprise upwards of 
2,000 acres, a considerable proportion of them were for the 
first time empaled and stocked since the b of the pre- 
sent century, and several of the smaller grounds, so far as 
their dimensions are concerned, bear more resemblance to 
the deer-paddock of Magdalen College than those wild and 
romantic chaces in which the knights and ladies of feudal 
England followed buck and doe from dawn to midday. 





PREPARED OLL OF PALM AND MACE, 
For Preserving, Restoring, and Beautifying the Hrir. And is the 
most delightful and wonderful ariicle the world ever produced. 
Ladies will find it not only a certain remedy to Restore, Darken, 
and Beautify the Hair, but also a desirable article for the Toilet, 
as it is highly perfumed with a rich and delicate perfume, inde- 
pendent of the fragrant odor o* the Oils of Palm and Mace. 

THE MARVEL OF PERU. 
A New and Beautiful Pertume, The delicacy of this delightful 
extract, and its wonderful lasting qualities, are unequalled by 
anything of the kind known in the world, and bave stamped it 
the ne plus ultra of perfumes. The above articles tor sale by 
all Druggisis and Perfumers. Price $1 per bottle each. Sent 
express to any address, by the Proprietors. 
T. W. Wricut & Co., 100 Liberty Street, New York. 


THE HIGHEST PRIOB 


Is cheerfully paid for Dobbins’ Electric Soap, for its intrinsic 
merit has proved it to be the cheapest in the end. 


THOMPSON’S POMADE OPTIME 
Softens ihe Hair, renders it fine and silky to the touch, gives it a 
brilliant glossiness in appearance, sustains the oleaginous consti- 
tuents and colouring properties of the Human Hare. It is war- 
ranted to be preservative, innocent, and an unequalled article for 
its embellishment, preventing it from prematurely turning gray, 
falling out, or feeling rough and sore, 

THOMPSON’S POMAD E OPTIME is prepared from the ori- 
ginal recipe by the exclus Propietors, 
F.C. WELLS & CO., New York, 


«ind sold by all the principal Druggists in the United States, at 
35 cents aud 7s cents - bottle, aoe -_ 


THE ONLY COLD MEDAL 
Awarded to AMERICAN Szwinc Macnigs at the Paris 
Exposition of 1867, was given to us, as manufacturers of the best 
Sewing Machine that was exhibited. There were eighty-two dif- 
ferent machines in competition for the p: 
Tus Howg Macurne Co., 

ELIAS HOWE, Jz., Pres. 

Manufacturers and sole Proprietors of the Howe Sewing Machines. 

699 BROADWAY, New York. 


HELMBOLD’S 
CONCENTRATED FLUID EXTRACT 
SARSAPARILLA, 

ERADICATES ERUPTIVE and ULCERATIVE DISEASES 
OF THE 
THROAT, NOSE, EYES, EYELIDS, SCALP, and SKIN 

Which so disfig the app , PURGING the evil effects 
of mercury and removing all taints, the remnants of D 3 
hereditary or otherwise, and is taken by ADULTS and CHILLD- 
REN with perfect SAFETY. 

TWO TABLE-SPOONFULS of the Extract of Sarsaparilla, ad- 
ded to a pint of water, is equal to the Lisbon Diet Drink, and one 
bottle is equal to a ion of the Syrup of Sarsaparilla, or the de- 
coctions as usually made, 

AN INTERESTING LETTER is published in the Medico-Chi- 
rurgical Review, on the subject of the Extract of 
certain affections, by Benjamin Travers, F.K.8., &. 8 of 
those diseases, and diseases arising trom the excess of mercury, 
he states that no remedy is equal to the Extract of Sarsa z 
its power is extraordinary, more so than any other drug I am ac- 
quainted with. It is, in the strictest sense, a tonic with this in- 
valuable attribute, that it is applicable to a state oi the system so 
sunken, and yetso irritable as renders other substances of the 
tonic class una veilable or injurious. 

HELMBOLD’S 

CONCENTRATED BEXTRACT SARSAP. 
Established upwards of 18 years, PREPARED BY 

H.T. HELMBOLD, 
DRvGGist aNp CHEMIST, 
504 Broadway, N. Y. 

















Sold by all Druggists. 


A CLEAR, SMOOTH SKIN anp BEAUTIFUL COMPLEXION 
follows the use of HELMBOLD’s CONCENTRATED EXTRACT SaRsa- 


PARILLA. 
It removes black spots, pimples and all eruptions of the skin 








_ ago—the 25th of July—the corporation of the City of 
dinburgh met to appoint three commissioners to be present 
at the coronation of James VI. of Scotland and L. of England, 
son of the beautiful but unfortunate Mary. This is the 
official minute :— 
“xxvro JuLig JM Vo Lxvis 

“The quilk day the prowest baillies and counsall forsaid 
nemmis and constitutes N-coll Vddart Michael! Gilbert and 
Robert Abyrcrummye to pas to Striviling and thair to consent 
and vse the office of ers of this Burch at the 
coronation of our Souerane James Stewart Prince of 
this realme and ordanis ane commission to be made to 
tome to that effec subscriut (be) thair clerk and selit with 
thair seill of caus.” 











IN THE SPRING MONTHS, the — naturally undergoes a 
change, and HgLmMsBoLp’s Highty CONCENTRATED ExTRACT OF 
SARSAPARILLA is an assistant of the greatest value. 

YOUNG LADIES BEWARE !, 
OF THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS of Face Powders and Washes. 





such remedies close up the pores of the skin, and in a short 
time destroy the complexion. If you would have a fresh, healthy 
and youthful appearance, use LD’s EXTRACT OF SaRsa 


PARILLA 


NOT A FEW of the worst disorders that afflict mankind arise 
from corruption of the blood, "s EXTRACT SARSAPA- 
BILLA is a remedy of the utmost value. 


HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA cleanses and re 
novates the blood, instils the vigour of health into the system 
and purges out the humours that make disease. 











ENGLAND’s Wixz Trape.—The to!al quantity of wine im- 
a irto this country during the month of May ted to 
,628,539 gallons, which represents an increase of 14,126 gallons 
over that received in the corresponding month of last year. In 
eeenee comparison of these months it is found that the 
sources of increase are from Madeira, which sent 14,777 in- 
instead of 166 gallons; Italy, which imports 68,589 as compared 
with +4,980 gallons ; Holland, 67,389 ia lieu of 63,593 galont 
and Spain,725,196 instead of 611,752 gallons. A le 
decrease is still in tie wines .mported from South 
Africa and other British 





© Some accounts sey # match between Winayere, Neumann, others as above. 





Sou 
possessions, the total quantities of these 
wines received during the first five mouths.of being 66,012 





QUANTITY vs. QUALITY. Hetmeoip’s ExTRact SansaPa- 
RILLA. The dose is small. Those who desire a large quantity and 
large doses of medicine ERR. 


THOSE WHO DESIRE BRILLIANCY OF COMPLEXION, 
must purify and enrich the blood, which H=LMBOLD’s ConcEN- 
TRATED EXTRACT of SARSAPARILLA in Ask for 
Helmbold’s . Take no other, 


HELMBOLD’S ; \—) — ae EXTRACT SARSAPA- 
RILLA is the Great Blood 
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THE 


GREAT AMERICAN 
Established 1861. 


The Immense Profits of the Tea Trade. 


The Proprietors of THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
became fully convinced, several years ago, that the consumers ot 
Tea and Coffee were paying too many and too large profits on 
these articles of every-day consumption, and therefore organized 
Tue Great American Tea Company, to do away, as far as possi- 
ble, with these enormous” drains upon the Consumers, and to 
supply them with these necessaries at the smallest possible price. 

To give our readersan idea of the profits which have been 


TEA CO. 


made in the Tea Trade, we will start with the American houses, Ww. 


leaving out of the account entirely the profits of the Chinese 
factors. 

1st. The American House in China or Japan makes large pro- 
fits on their sales of shipments—and some of the richest retired 
merchants in this country have made their immense fortunes 
through their houses in China. 

2d. The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign exchange 
used in the purchase of Teas. 

34. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent. in many 


cases. 
4th. On ite arrival here, it is sold by the carg6, and the Pur- 


chaser sells it to the Speculator {in invoices of 1,000 to 2,000 


packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 


5th. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer in 


lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 
6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale Gro- 
cer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per cent. 


7th. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer ata 


profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 


8th. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for ALL HE PROFIT 


HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these g1euT profits as many broker- 
ages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, and add the ori- 
ginal cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what the consumer has 


INSURANCE. 





THE 
WASH GTON LUiiFf 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 98 Broadway, New York. 


CYRUS CURTIS President. 
MITCHELL, Vice-President. 
BREWER, Jr., Secretary. 
B. W. McORBADY, M. D., Medical Examiner. 
Dr. GHO. T. ELLIOT, Jun., Consulting Physician. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 





Cyrus Curtiss, Ween G. Hunt, Abraham Bininger, 
atthew Mitchell, m. H. Asi — James Thomson 
A. Brewer, Jr, Willian ft Robert H. Berdell, 
George Griswold, Geo, N. Lawrence, John G. Vose, 
Roland G. Mitchell, Thomas H. Faile, John H. Sherwood, 
Frederick G. Foster, James Punnett, C. H. Ludington, 
George Newbold, Levi P Morton, obert 


John Caswell, E. Townsend, 


A. F. Willmarth, Wm. F. Mott, Jr., Wm. Lintz, 
Thomas Hope, Abiel A. Low, Jer. C. Garthwaite, 
Ellwood Walter, Gustav Schwab, ———_ Wood, 
ag J W. Bonney, _— Trimble, Newel C. Hall, 

F. F. Randolph, George A. Robbins, Se P. Ross, 
Frederick W. Macy, —— R. Willetts, 8. T. Souder, 
Henry 8wii James B. Johnston, Isaac Hinckley, 
David A. Wood, David Wagstaff, 


Permanent Capital Stock of «-- $125,000. 
Assets «== «+ +s = = «= « mearly $1,000,000. 

Stockholders receive no other Dividends than Legal Interest on 
their Stock. Policy-holders receive ali the profits. 


DIVIDENDS TO POLICY HOLDERS 
ONCE CREDITED, ARE NEVER FORFEITED. 
remiums Receivable in Cash, 
WHICH IS BELIEVED TO BE THE ONLY TRUE AND SAFE SYSTEM. 


see AND PROMPTITUDE 
SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS. 
AGENTS. WANTED IN EVERY 8TATE. 


, | premiums or to purc 


INSURANCE. 


THE MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OF NEW YORK. 





F. S, WINSTON, President, 


CASH ASSETS 
Invested on Bond and Mortgage, or U. 8. Stocks, 


$20,406,665 48. 


Issues every approved description of Life and Endowment 
Policies on selected lives at moderate rates, returning all surplus 
annually to the Polic ek to be used either in payment of 

additional Insurance, at the option of 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-President. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 

ISAAC ABBATT 

JOHN M. STUART, } Secretaries. 


the assured. 


New York, “‘ay 15, 1867. 








SUN 
MUTUAL INSCRANOB COMPANY 
Emsurance Buildings, 
No. 49 Wall Street. 
INCORPORATED 1841. 


CAPITAL & ASSETS, $1,614,540 78. 


This Company ital of 8500,0 ntly le pa to its previous assets a 
rp cash wes 000, and subscription notes in advance 








“NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS.” 


to pay. And now we propose to show why we can sellsovery;| THE AMERICAN POPULAR 


much lower than other dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and brok- 
erages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, with the excep- 
tion of a small commission paid for purchasing to our correspon- 
dents in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to our- 
selves—which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the coun- 
try, consumers in all parts of the United States can receive their 
Teas at the same prices [with the small additional expense of 
transportation) as though they bought them at our warehouse in 
this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get up a 
club. The answer is simply this : Let each person wishing to join in 
a club, say how much Tea or Coffee he wants, and select the kind 
and price from our Price List, as published in the paper or in 
our circulars. Write the names, kinds and amounts Ya nly on a 
list, and when the a" is oe, send it to us by 


we will put Wy es, and mark 
the name upon them, oo the cost, so there n be no confu- 
sion in their distribution—each y getting exactly what he 


orders, and se more. The cost o! rad 
of the club can divide equitably .mong themselves. 

The funds to y for the ordered can be sent by drafts 
on New York, Post Office money-orders, or by Express, as 
—= suit the convenience of the club. , if the amount ya 


C) — send th good 
pent, to ng Ave Gs , 2 edion 
= manner of cing up Clubs, &c., see advertisement i 


Atter the first club, we send blanks. 

Direct your orders * plainly, Tus Great AMERICAN TzA Com- 
PANY, 31 and 33 Vesey Street, Post Office box 5,643—as some par- 
ties imitate our name as near as they dare to. 

Parties _—— their Teas from us may confidently rel —_ 
grtting em pure and fresh, ~~" inten from the C 

stores to our warehouses. 


rtation, the members 





The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, 
which they recommend to meet the wants of Clubs. They are 


sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the Com sell them in N 
— as the list of prices will show. wind was ” 


sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 


PRICE LIST. 
YOUNG HYSON oe 80c., 90c., $I, $1.10, b t $1.25, 
SEED Black ae te tid $1.10 cn a8 pes a ae 
MIXED He, He best. 
JAPAN $1, au 10, bn 18 pr ‘Ste iat sing 
OOLONG (lek ie 


IMPERL st i rec on, se $1 Sone $1.95 


per ] 
» $1, $1.10, best $1.20 


GU POWDER [Green] $1.25, best a 50. 
OOFFHES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 
GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 


Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house ” kee and famili 
juanties of Gaia, can econo in that article by wang 
our t and Dinner Coffee, which we sell at 


price of 30c. ~ b., and warrant it to give perfect satisfaction 


Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 per Ib. by purchasing their 


Teas of 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 


No, 81 and 38 VESEY STREET. 

No, 640 BROADWAY, corner Bleecker Street. 

No, 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, North corner Thirty-fourth St. 
No, 289 SPRING STREET. 

No, 205 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, comer Concord 8t. 
No. 138 GRAND STREET, URG. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Nos, 419 and 421 Broadway, N. ¥. 
I8 A DECIDED SUCCESS. 
BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 





Of this Company, Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of its stockholders 
and Directors, writes in the Express, of which he is one of the 
editors :— 

“ The American Popular Life Insurance Company held its first 
annual meeting a few days since. The business has been very 
successful for the first six months, and has been conducted upon 
the safest and most economical business principles, alike for the 


‘and | stockholders and parties insured. There are some plans in the 


organization of this Company popular in their character, which 
make it well worth general investigation, and which the officers 
specially invite.” 
Extra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Money in 
this Company. 
SEND oR CALL FOR 
NEW CIRCULAR, 

explaining the features of the Company, and the principles of Life 
Insurance in a manner easily understood by any one, therefore 
valuable to those already insured as well as to those who are not 
—especially 

IN THESE TIMES, 
AS FIRST CLASS LIVES, 


not insured more than four to six years, can save twenty-five pe 
cent. first and last, by changing their policiesinto this Company. 
Insurance can be effected by letter full directions given upon 
application. 
Agents wanted in Cit and Country. 


FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
PIRE INSUBANCE COMPANY 
Office, Ll4 Broadway. 

BRANCH OFFICE. 
9 Cooper Institute, 3d 





Avenue, 


(IXCORPORATED 1823] 

Oash Capital, - ---------- += = $600,000 00. 
Surplus, - -------+---+----- $265,057 77 
Cash Capital and Surplus, Jan. 1, 1867,..... «$755,057 77 

Insures Property against Loss or Damage by Fire at ususl rates. 
Policies Issued and —a~4 “Fy id at the Office of the Company 
stat ts various ‘Agencies in the principal cities in the United 
tes. 


JAMES W. OTIS, President. 
R. W. BLEECKER, Secretary. 
a GRISWOLD, —— Agent. 


BEWARE of all concerns that advertise a8 “xzaxcuzs” of | ——————————— C—O] 


the Great American Tea Co., or use our names in full 


as they are BOGUS Or ONLY IMITATIONS, We have no “ m0 * brencben’? 


and do not authorize any parties to use 
connection with any other owen 
P. 8.—All towns, 


tly to thi 


GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


Nos. 31 anp 83 VESEY STREET. 


ANGELI 
BES i TEND MOST PLEAS: NG  POOTH WASH for 


our name—and have no CLEANSING,  LESERVING and BEAUTIFYING the TEETH, 


anc STRENGTHENING the GUMS, and giving a SWEET FRA- 


or manufactories, wh RANCE to the Breath. 
eg v hoe mag together, they cane .-~ ~ 
_ the cost of their Teas and Coffees about one-third, by send- 


Prepared only by 
. DELLUC & CO., 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 
No, 635 Broadway, New York. 








CAU! pty 
¥ tant? 
cz Box No, 5,643 Naw York Cirr. Being desirious of p and the public 
ta new and dangerous 3 teaitation offered to them under a 
spvclal notice to the fact that is ald request them to closely observe that th 
fiat et tad Voeritwtcanen relay tere get BEAU ANGELIQUE. 7 


ie 


“7 


of pr $300,000, continues to issue policies of insurance 
against Marine and heey cay Navigation Risks. No Fire Risk dis- 
connected from Marine taken by the Company. Dealers are en- 
titled to participate in the profits. 


MOSES H. GRINNELL, Presid 

JOHN P. PAULISON, Vice President, 
ISAAC H. WALKER, "Secretary. 

May 1, 1867. 





DOBBINS’ 
ELECTRIC SOAP, 


SAVES TIME, 
SAVES LABOR, 
SAVES MONEY, 


SAVES WOMEN. 
IT WILL NOT HARM THE MOST DELICATE FABRIC, 
It is a great 


DOMESTIC BLESSINC. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS, 
DELAPIERRE, HE‘iTH & Co., 
No, 2 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 


GROCERS KEEP IT. 











JOHN StL 


FASHIONAB 
B MAKER 
. 290 BROADWAY 
N. E. Corner of Reade Street, NEW YORK. 


Makes to order and keeps ou hand a fine a of Boots 
and Shoes of his own manufacture; also Tahoe at English 
Shoes, Bend Sole Leather, Cricket and Base Ball at reason- 
able prices. 


HE HORACE WATERS GRAND. sevann 
and Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS, and GAB OR 
GANS, wholesale and retail, to let; and rent Slowed if purchased, 
Monthly pegmente recetved for the same, Second-hand Pianos at 
m $60 to New seven Octave Piano, $275 
Warerooms, No. 481 Broadway. Cash paid for second 

Facior and W Pianos tuned and repaired. HORA WATERS. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 








JOSEPH Or Descriptive 
TRADE MARE: GILLOTT Name and Desig- 
WARRANTED, nating Namover 


The well known ORIGINAL and POPULAR Num 
303—404-—170-—361, 
Having been assumed by other Ma: we desire to caution the 
public in respect to said imitations, K FOR GILLOTT’s. 


—An injunction was granted by the Supreme Court 
CAUTION! — ~, York) at General Term, Jouunsy, 1867, 
against the use by others of the NUMBER 303. 

Hanky Owzn, JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
Sole Agent. 91 John St.. N. ¥. 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLS AND OINTMENT.— 
Cancer.—The days of “brilliant operations” are no more. The 
discovery of Holloway’s Ointment nay od with the aoouey 
of the knife, which ot 
the mediating ~ ae the Oin d their lives spared to 

action of tment, an ves 
—? = The — follows the cancer in its tortuous — 
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main with the Company. 





day ove of of the proprietors can be seen at the Astor House, New 


FINANCIAL. TOURISTS’ HOTEL GUIDE FOR 1867. 
THE NEW YORK 
Astor House, - Me tan Hotel, 
‘ SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY Clarendon, Hot, Everdh Howse.” 
, ; B 
OF NEW YORK, Ee RR, OSTON, sia hese 
UNDER SPECIAL CHARTER FROM THIS STATE | PHILADELPH 
FOR THE ~ 4 -Contisiental Hotel; 
SAFE KEEPING 4 
Cc CAGO, IL 
Sherman House, Tremont House. 
VALUABLES, sn Loum 
5 Gevernmént Bonds, Coin, SilverPiace, Jewelry DETROIT, SHOR .? 
“* 
Wills during life of maker, Cash Boxes, and Biddle House, Russell 8 © 
NT MONTREAL, CAN. ‘ 
any Securities or Valuable Papers, Also for St. Lawrence Hall, Penny wo 
RENTING SMALL SAFES QUEBEC, CANAD 
ON SATISFACTORY INTRODUCTION, Russell House, tel. 
, AT $20 TO $45 PER ANNUM, ~~ CANADA 
; j Leesee having exclusive access, and only singly, and then only 
i“ with a safe-keeper, eee — 
} 50 178 yal Hotel, 
, LONDON, CANAD. 
, * BURCGLAR-PROOF VAULTS, a 
} . UNDER ARMED WATCH, DAY AND NIGHT. OTTAWA, 
5 Private desks for lessees—Separate apartment for Ladies. Russell House. 
d IN THE WEST POINT, NY 
ABSOLUTELY FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, Cossens Hotel. 
142 & 146 BROADWAY;,: ay army - cag 
s Glenn House, 
CORNER LIBERTY STREET. LONG BRANCH, N. J. 
FRANCIS H, JENKS, President. Stetson House. 
: 5 FRED’K FOSTER, Secretary. PLATTSBURGH, N. Y. 
P Fouquet’s Hotel. 
UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY LAKE GEORGE, N. Y. 
OF NEW YORK, Fort Wm. Henry House. 
AKE MAHOPAC, NW. Y. 
No. 48 Wall Street, Cor. William. a 
: NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Capital and Surplus, - $2,000,000. Neptune House. 
is a legal depository f d into Co TETSON HOUSE, 
| ke emia to cakes depoatory for moneys pad into atts LONG BRANCH, 
d NEW JERSEY. 
: Interest Allowed on Deposits This ificent Eanes a will open for | spoume eye 
Which may be Made and Withdrawn at mny | the uregooms for the months o 
time, and will be emtitled tp Interest atreda ace asl agate so A Sooese sapte ts tho headl ot 
for the whole time y re- aoe ch, by person or letter. On every Tuesday and Thurs- 


Executors, / pergtinien, or Trustees of Eitates and ‘Tomales 
as Réligious 
» will fod this Company a convenient 





lent ye 


aew for money. 





OS . ~ 


TRUSTEES: 
JOHN A. STEWART, President. 





} PeTerR CoorEer, Epwiy_ D. Morcan 
4 . > ’ 
; D. H. ARNOLD, CLINTON Grsenr, 
Roya > _ ‘Jacos ‘Astor, Jr., 
Joun J. Cisco, D. Lorp, 
| Dantet 8. MILLER, | JONES, 
; James SuyDAM, m1i1aM H. Macy, 
P Tuomas SLocomn, Gores T. ADEE, 
: SHEPHERD Kyarp, SAMUEL SLOAN, 
1 JouN J: James Low, 
j B, F. WHEELWRIGHT, Cyrus Curtiss, 
Cuartzs E. Brut, a. 8. Hernman, Brooklyn, 
: ILLIAM TUCKER, Sam. NELson, Cooperstown, 
Wuson G. —_. Erastus CoRNING, Albany, 
{ Wu E. Dope: Jas. 8. Szymour, Auburn, 


RE WALWwortH, Saratoga. R 
WILLIAM DARROW, Secretary. 
CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Oredit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNOAN, SHERMAN &CO, 
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T 4 Josarn U. Orvis, President. Joun T. Hi, Cashier 
ma NINTH NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
rnment Agency and Designated Depository of the U.8. 
. B63 BROADWAY. 


Cash Capital Paid in, $1,000,000. 
DIRECTORS : 


Grorce A, FeiLows, 
ANDREW J. Woop, 
Caas. i 


CKS, 
BarnethL. SoLo mon, J. O. Wurrenovse, 
\ JosEPH U. ORvIs. 


anny eg EE of ooo 


NIAGARA FALLS, 


ork, between 12 and 1 o’clock. 


C. &. STETSON, Jr. & Cot 
THE GREAT 
NORTHERN PLEASURE ROUTE. 


TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS’ 
EXCURSION SEASON TICKETS, 
(1867.) 
NEW YORK AND RETURN 
Vu 
MONTREAL, LAKE CHAMPLAIN, 
TICONDEROGA, LAKE GEORGE, AND SARATOGA, $35 90 





Dirro, Dirro, via QUEBEGC, ........+00005 40 50 
Dirro, Dirro, vu WHITE MOUNTAINS, 
PORTLAND, BOSTON, AND NEW YORE............ 86 45 


Meals and Berths on Steamers between Toronto and Montreal 


included. 
THROUGH SLEEPING CARS FROM NHW YORE 


TO ST. ALBANS AND ROUSE’S INT. 
From Albany to N wa Falls. 

American money taken at par, and tickets good t&l 1st Novem- 

ber next. 

Passengers wishing to visit either the Saguenay River, or Lake 


Also, 


|} Memphramagog, may diverge at Quebec and Sherbrooke respec 


tively ; the through Tickets being available on their return. 
Tickets for Sale at the General Agency, 
17S Broadway, New York, 
Hotels, and at the Principal Railway Ticket Offices in Ni 


Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, , St.Louis, 
Chicago, New Orleans, Buffalo, &c. a p 2 


EDW’D P. BEACH, Gen} Agent. ”~ 
1% Bae , New York. 
June ist, 1967. 


A. T. STEWART @ oo. 
A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT'” 









LADIES’ wea 


oe | EXCREDINGLY LOW prigey 





BROADWAY aah loth 86. 


§ Re oe 


Also, at the 8t. Nicholas, Metropolitan, Fifth Avenue, and other |: 


What are the Effects of 
TARRANT’S 


EFFERVESCENT SELTZER . APERIENT, 
This is a question which the public has 
eget apens to expect sceetil, siaightio ormerd an ry 
e@ answer shall be squarely, from 
—! of thousands who have used the prepara- 
=p caden dot declare, Over their signat 
that the pre) ion will ol oe 
iam “symptoms of indig ever, 
y the s: 


) ies of 
Tranqui > 
Refresh 


@ nervous ua oyetens, 
weak, 





Keep the = —— Ly - 


And corrects ptly and without necessitating any interru: 
tion of the ola of life, all those minor poy bo iota 
of the bod when neglected too often, lead to 


m whe hi — tested AW pre or 

e cases ends, are o! the best jud, its 

merits, and thé above summary.de ‘sim simply a pa ofa 

oe of thelr testimony, covering a period of about twenty- 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 

TARRANT & CO., 


278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts., N. Y. 





on in their own 








For Sale by all Druggists. . 
th Mai gg % . 
e r 
KALLISTON FOR THE x eee 
— Fr VanILLa, 
RIMEL FOR THE ALMOND, 
CoLocwa "Waren: Onan 
AT 
ORIENTAL Toorn geazon, 
, AND NECTAR! 
Wurtcoms’s Remz- Grnexr, 
DY For AsTuMa. Crmmamon, &c, 


For more than ten years these Preparations have maintained a 


large and constantly increasing sale, sustaining the opinion of the 
best judges that they are unrivalled. 


For sale by druggists and dealers everywhere. 
JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., 
SoLe Prorrrerors, 
27 CENTRAL STREET, BOSTON, 
AND 
592 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Metropolitan Hotel Building. 


Albion, 


A Weekly Newepepest how York, ree demarday Morning, in the 


NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Thilo 26 eosttihed cad popular Rutediesl now supplied 
the public at the rate of » * 





N.B.—The Selection of any “ALBION” 
EF'ree, for payment of 1 Year's Subscription in ad- 
vance. 


— 


LIST OF ALBION ENGRAVINGS: 











NIGHTINGALE, 
WORLD, 










‘he Falls of Niagara, from an original 
for the ALBION. = Geoning, mate 


“Any of the above can be safely forwarded by Mail or Express, 
ona paste board roller. Price $2 each. 


CLUB TERMS,—STRICTLY IN ADVANCE: 
Co $15—with any Albion Engra to getter 
Five Frvm, Gort, 62180 two Ue ee 
= | Rageering to each a Seboarioer. 


ph LS $80, with an ieguetae each Subscriber, 


and on extra Copy of the ALsios for 


ADVERTISING RATES: 
25 Cents per line, single insertion. 
20 “ « over one and under three months. 
¥ 4 for one year, standing unchanged. 


be transmitted in letters or P. O. 
Wy, at the Hak Bt the Ome. sda 
idence of subscri- 


ub * 
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WILLIAM H. 
4% fw Bow, ¥. Y. ae ° J 
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Ba, £32k 





